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INVEST in a PROFITABLE HOBBY§ 


t 


Yes indeed, whether you know it or not, thou- 
sands of hobbyists are making money from their 
investment in a hobby, and all they needed was 
an IDEA. To be good, an investment must pay off, 
and from many enthusiastic letters from delighted 
subscribers, we know that PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
ideas DO pay off. 

To add to your stock of these valuable hobby 


plans, take advantage of this generous offer 
NOW! We will send you three plan-packed recent 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Use This Handy Order Form 


Profitable Hobbies Magazine 
Department D 

2401 Burlington 

Kansas City 16, Mo. 


1) Back Copies 


Please send me the following back 
Copies of Profitable Hobbies @ 3 for 50c 


1946 


September 
November 
December 


(1 Profitable Hobbies’ Special Year ‘Round 
Binder designed to hold 12 copies. $1.95 postpaid. 


| am enclosing $ 


State # 


issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES for only 50c— 
three issues full of fascinating hobby stories that 
may contain just the idea YOU are seeking. 


For your convenience, the back copies available 
are listed in the coupon below. Each issue gives 
you a wide range of spare time ideas that have 
already proved successful. You'll be thrilled with 
them, so don’t delay. Use the coupon below to 
invest in your hobby future. 


PROTECT 
YOUR 
INVESTMENT 


Whether you wish to protect your back copies 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES Magazine in permanent 
library fashion—or just wish a means of keep- 
ing all your copies together in handy reference 
form, you'll want the new PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Year ‘Round Binder. 


After a year and a half of reader request and 
search for the best binder available, we can 
finally offer you a well constructed, hard-back 
buckram binder, tailored to hold 12 copies of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


Although such binders are ordinarily priced at 
$2.50 or more, we are making a special offer to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES subscribers only, by which 
they may secure binders for only $1.95. 


Since the quantity available is limited, send 
your order in TODAY. Just give us your name 
and address and $1.95, and your binder will be 
sent postpaid. Limit of two to a customer. 
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— OF you may recall that in this 
column in February we wrote about 
an English couple, the Lucases, and 
printed part of a letter from Joan Lucas, 
telling of the difficulties she and her 
husband were experiencing in obtain- 
ing hobby materials. We mentioned that 
we were entering a complimentary sub- 
scription tO PROFITABLE HOBBIES for 
the Lucases, and suggested that if any 
of you had surplus hobby materials, it 
would be a real act of friendship if you 
would send what you could spare to 
Joan Lucas at 14 King’s Hill Avenue, 
Porthcawl, Glamorganshire, South 
Wales. 

The response to our suggestion has 
apparently been in the best tradition 
of American generosity, if we may judge 


from a letter which Mrs. Lucas wrote: 


to us the other day. We think what 
she wrote will be of far more interest 
to you than anything we could write in 
this space, so we are herewith repro- 
ducing the major part of Mrs. Lucas’s 
letter: 


“We wish we could really express 
our thanks for all your kindness on 
our behalf. I'd intended writing to you 
when the magazine came for I didn’t 
bargain for the letters that came with 
it! Then I thought I would wait until 


the letters ceased and I would write and 


say one big “Thank You’ to you all. But 
the letters are still coming and I can- 
not wait any longer before sending this. 
Kind hobbyists from all over the States 
have written and offered us various ma- 
terials and we really are at a loss for 
words in which to express our sincere 
gratitude. We've had letters from Maine 
to California, from rich and poor, from 
shut-ins, soldiers, folks who live alone, 
young people, old people, happy and 
sad folk . . . and all of them add up to 
one swell bunch of people. 

“Easily the nicest thing on earth is 
kindness—especially when the days are 
dark with worry and faith needs polish- 
ing up. Both Luke (that’s hubby) and 


No civilization can fail when there are 
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Many who have written are in circum- 
stances not unlike our own, and I’m 
sure a great bond of friendship will be 

formed between us. 
“We over here are unable to buy 
any kind of handicraft materials be- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


Copyright 1948 by Modern Handcraft, Inc. - : : 
Contributors should make a copy of all manuscripts submitted. Every effort will be made 
to return unavailable manuscripts, photographs, and diagrams if accompanied by sufficient 


first class postage, but Profitable Hobbies will not be responsible for any loss of such material. 








WHERE HOBBY RIDERS 


TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS © MARKETS ¢ EXCHANGES e BUYERS e SELLERS 





The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 
include name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 
once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


BIG MONEY—Quickly and Easily taking orders 
for complete line Personalized Initialed Buckles, 
Belts, Cap Badges, 2,000 Emblems. Fast repeats. 
Write today. ook-Fast Company, Box 480-PH, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 


HOW TO PAINT AND STENCIL TEXTILES 
the book covering all amateur and professional 
methods. Illustrated $2.00. Alby Studio, 1374 
E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. (Stamped envelope 
brings art materials catalogues.) 


ANYONE can learn to paint textiles! ‘Barbee’ 
book TEXTILE PAINTING for $1.40 explains 
easy method. No particular talent required with 
even intricate designs. Make your own gifts or 
enjoy profitable pastime. Also our weekly publi- 
cation A STEN OF THE WEEK gives com- 
= layout for cutting and coloring an original 
esign. Yearly subscription only $7.00, with 
single copies, twenty cents. Subscribe now. Ed- 
ones be Moore Co., 1409 4th Avenue, San Diego 


IMPORTED HAND-P 
kins, 30, $1.00. Flagg, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


STENCILS—READY CUT, For Fabric Painting. 
New Spring Catalog over 200 designs for Ties, 
Blouses, Scarfs, Household Linens, etc. Send 10c 
in coin or stamps to defray expenses, refundable 
on first order. Home Art Studios, 617 Mulberry, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS —Large outline 
sketch made ready to paint—$1.50 each—two for 
$2.75. Send your favorite snapshots to Picture 
Artists Service, 40A Melrose St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL HAND PAINTED Neck and Head 
Scarfs made with beautiful roses on white crepe, 
washable, fadeproof, $3.00. Mary Merrill, 1116 
3rd Ave. So., Lewistown, Mont. 


PRANG DEK-ALL—a NEW exciting color medium 
for decorating china, glass, metal, porcelain. Un- 

ited possibilities for hand painting china, pot- 
tery, lamps, trays, mirrors, jars, bottles and kin 
objects found in abundance everywhere. Intro- 
ductory Set, $1.75. American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio. Dept. PH. 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS painted in enduring oil 
colors. Authenticity guaranteed. Send for free 
folder. Howell, 95-10 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven 
21, New York. 


LEARN HOW TO GOLD LEAF or Silver Leaf 
picture » lamps, figurines, tables, etc. Work 
is pleasant and interesting as well as profitable. 
This trade is not generally known in small towns 
or cities. Full instructions wi sent in long 
hand for $1.00. Shirley Childers, 4122 N. Kost- 
ner, Chicago, 











Floral Paper Nap- 
3003 Glenwood Rad., 























BOATS 


HAND CARVED SCHOONER with gilded sails. 
Your first name or initials stamped on bow. En- 
closed in wine bottle and sent postpaid to you 
for only $5.00. No. C.O.D. Cliff V. Abrams, So. 
Rt., Box 2, Gann Valley, S. Dak. 








BOOKS 


CASH IN, 68 PAGE BOOK, Money making 
secrets, mail order plans galore, only 25c. De Neve, 
P. O. Box 545, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BOOKS, NEW, USED, SCARCE, promptly sup- 
plied. All subjects. Argus Book Service, Box 
258-K, Waterbury, Conn. 


A NEW DOLL BOOK with photographs of more 
than 450 dolls, $6.00. Dolls of yesterday. Har- 
riet’s Doll House, 49 Norman, Springfield, Mass. 


NEEDLECRAFT ENCYCLOPEDIA—A complete 
instruction book for the Beginner and the e i- 
enced needlewoman. 480 pages, over 1000 illus- 
trations; 14 full color plates, only $3.75 postpaid. 
Or C.O.D. Free circular. J. S. Kelly, mey- 
ville, West Va. 


HOME CRAFT COURSE SERIES, 26 Books Step 
by step, single, easy to follow instructions—Pro- 
fusely illustrated — many designs—some in full 
color. Write, Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 


THE PARABLE OF THE WATER TANK, printed 
on book paper 10c, ——_ included, listing un- 
usual, interesting and helpful books. Joseph P. 
Dvorak, Box 2543, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


“POCKET MILLIONAIRE.” 112 page book con- 
taini a treasury of 1269 profitable proverbs, 
powerful maxims, secrets of money kings, $1.00 
postpaid. Order now! Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Details. Stanley Service, RM-3, 544 E. Jersey St., 
Elizabeth 1, N. J. 





























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE YOUR HOBBY PAY the mail order way. 
oe folio, $1.00. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, 
abama. 


MAKE 100% PROFIT. Bu 
facturer. Beautiful line sh 
tume jewelry and glass novelties. Send two 
dollars ($2.00) for 5 samples. Returnable. Free 
illustrated folder. Wonderland Studio, Inc., Box 
709-H, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME!—Enjoy Steady In- 
come—thousands do! Full information sent Free! 
Write Successful Income Builders, 508-P, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


900% PROFIT. Stamping dog tags, key-pro- 
tectors, Social Security plates. Arrington’s, La 
Grange 1, Georgia. 


OWN MIRROR SHOP. Resilver Mirrors. Glass 
Sign Making. Electroplating. John Sprinkle V5, 
Marion, Indiana. 


EARN MONEY SELLING NAMES b 
details. Matthews, 214 Thompson 
New York. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES AND STATUES Ic 
up. Variety of samples, $1.00. Free list for stamp. 
Sutra Co., Box 504, Jamaica, N. Y 








direct from manu- 
and fish scale cos- 














mail. Free 
t., Buffalo, 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


HOW TO RUN A GIFT SHOP, by Peel, $2.50. 
Endorsed by Gift and Art Buyer, Branford Pub- 
lishers, 6 Beacon, Boston, Mass. 


OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Flowers, 
Grasses, etc. Over 200 varieties bring high cash 
prices. Complete directory of buyers, dresses 
and full instructions, $1.00 aid. J. Kelly 
‘“‘Herbcraft,” Looneyville, H-20, W. Va. 
FOUND! Ideal Home Business for Shut-Ins. A 
baby sitters service. Postcard brings details. Box 
17, St. Clair Shores, Mich 
DON’T WASTE SPARE TIME. Take orders 
through mail as profitable hobby. For details 
= The Wilmar Co., P. O. Box 44, Marietta, 
0. 
EARN MONEY AT HOME — Make easy wash 
bleach. Fast seller. Recipe, $2.00. Cleanclo, 39 
Longview Terr., Rochester, N. Y. 
LEARN SCIENTIFIC Upholstery, Drapes, Orien- 
tal Rug Cleaning by hand with special foam, 
Full instructions, plus generous foam powder, ten 
dollars. Year round income, small investment. 
Harold Rodgers, Concord, Mich. 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY spare or full time, 
right from your home. Details free. If you like 
good books, most any subject, ask for catalogue. 
Tinner-ell, 4845 Gurley, Dallas, Texas. 
DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS, Profitable Easy 
Home Work—Free Lesson. P. Werts, Sharp Park, 


EASY MONEY LABREEDING small, tame, clean, 
odorless animals. Profitable home enterprise. Mil- 
lions needed. Steady co-operative market. Small 
Investment. Large returns. Postcard brings free 
details. Modern Laboratories, 2078 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 

WANTED HOME WORKERS: Men—Women. 
Easy work, children can help. Send 25c deposit, 
for details. (Credited) plus 50c value surprise. 
Bishop’s Novelties, Box 877, Dept. PH, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 


BIG MONEY Welding White Metal. Instructions, 
$2.00. Ye Old Time Welder, 87 Bedford Street, 
Bath, Maine. 


CARLOAD SELLOUTS! Beautiful, brand-new, 
10 folder boxes of riotous, humorous Birthday 
Cards going at 2 boxes for $1.00, postpaid (Tax 
incl.). Buy ’em by the dozens! Resell for as 
mu as $1.00 t box. Act while they last! 
Hunter’s Cards, Box 127, Piqua, Ohio. 


EXCELLENT MONEYMAKING HOBBY. Amaz- 
ingly simplified silver plating method. Simply 
apply with cloth. Guaranteed. Formula, $1.00. 
Research, Box 100, Lyons, New Jersey. 


ALARM CLOCK REPAIRING is profitable. Com- 


Jete instructions, 50c. Richard Jones, 1210H 
udley, Utica, N. Y. 


MAKE RUBBER STAMPS, metalize baby shoes, 
ilver mirrors, make plaster novelties. or 
¢ “20 Ideas” Free. Universal, Box 1076-P, 
‘eoria, 















































ing course containing 21 simplified lessons, $2.00 
pao. Art Instruction Studios, 47 23rd Ave., 
aterson 3, N. J. 


40 PAGES MAIL ORDER Plans, 10c. Advertiser, 
Big Flats, New York. ; 


ARTIST WANTS WELL-ESTABLISHED Com- 
pany to undertake large scale production and 
merchandising of thoroughly tested, original, 
copertynted ovelties. Have met requirements for 
volume distribution in major chain organizations. 
Especially successful in mail order and _ resort 
advertising. Must be negotiated under contract. 
Will not sell outright or surrender rights. Write: 








Marcella Conrad, 3810 Wyandotte St., Kansas | 


City 2, Mo. 





SELL YOUR PRODUCTS! Homecrafters every- | 


where should not miss this opportuni’ 
to make their spare time pay well. 
Bulletin, ‘Markets and Selling Su 


on how 
teresting 
estions,”’ in- 


cludes list of exchanges, shops, markets, handling | 


homecraft products. $1.00 brings the Bulletin. 


Worth much more to you. Do it now! Research, 


2409 12th Ave., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 





BUTTONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. Choice assort- 
ment of old buttons, goofies, stencil and ringer 
buttons for $1.25. e folio, “The Beginnin 
Button Collector’s Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 21 





* York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 





MAKE MORE MONEY selling personal initialed 
individualized belts, buckles, cap badges, tie 


gene — Po marge 2,000 emblems to choose. 
ig profits, whole or part time. 
cial outfit offer. Hookf 

pt. 86, Providence, Rhode 


Write today— 
ast Specialties, Box 1435, 
Tsland. 


SOMETHING NEW AND DIFFERENT in But- 
tons! Black and White Plastic Cameo Buttons, 
25c each, 5 for $1.00 postpaid in U. S. Also 
beautiful Cameo Earring and Pin sets to match, 
only $1.50. Send Check, Cash, or Money Order. 
Tiny’s Novelty Craft, Box 702, Rockford, Il. 
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CACTI 





FREE CACTI—Three different rare blooming size 
arf Cacti, joqetins Mexican 2 Cac- 
tus. Send 25c for mailing and handling. Fitz- 


patrick’s Hobby, Edinburg, Texas. 


ORIGINAL DOLLS like flow 
etc. 10 to 12 inch. Also mold 

and painted, Florence Nelson, 12-B Ryerson Hts., 
Muskegon, Mich, 


bees, King Tut, 
cloth Fi faces, 





PLATE PICTURES—THRILLING, New, Profit- 
— Kit, $1.00; vm includes Pictures. Other 
al Kits are Your Personal $ 


Kit onl 00—Tiee Bark Pictures, Kit, $1 0. Hobby 
House, 3439 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 





DOLL FURNITURE 





CHINA PAINTING 


FREE FIRING! The Complete China Painter’s 
unior Kit including porcelain plaques for 4 
— and earring sets, paints, oil, brush, palette 
alette knife, etc., plus complete instructions an 
Prin iring service. $4.95 plus 25c han charge. 
Send check or money order to Victoria Flemming, 
434 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. Sorry, 
no 








COINS 


pac gab be EARLY AMERICAN Doll Furni- 
¥Y%” scale, basswood kit ready to assemble. 
50 cents. Familycraft, Oconomowoc, Wis. 





EARTHWORMS 


RAISE EARTHWORMS! We Teach You How! 
$2.50 Prepaid. ‘Earthworms Unlimited,” Glenn 
Daniel, 312 South 2nd Street, Yakima, Wash. 


EARTHWORMS-—Revised Booklet, $1.00: On Soil 
Building, and Better Composting. Coolville Earth- 
worm ‘arms, Coolville 1, Ohio. 











LEARN THE VALUE OF COINS—2 books-—lists 
U. S. coins from 1652 to present. Prices paid by 
collectors, are Page ‘on ms prices paid by dealers, 
48 page book; mely illustrated—the 
two for $2.00 Pca’ ee order—not stamps). 
re Helpers, Dept. 3, Box 665, Washington 
4, D. G. 

INDIAN HEAD CENTS, 15 Different clear dates, 


75c, 34 Different Lincoln cents sg 
$2.60 Add postage. Coin Hobby, Darby, Maine. 


FOR SALE: Collection 17,000 Liberty Head 
Nickels, 1883 to 1913, $1, 200.00. Post Office 
Box 3, Springfield, Mo. 

MORGAN DOLLARS—1878-81-86-87-88. All S 
mint Uncirculated $1.50 ea. Ninety Paes Oak a 
trated Catalogue, 25c. Shultz, Salt Lake 


COLLECTIONS 














FISH 
TROPICAL FISH: Guaranteed live delivery, Cata- 
meral Deli 








FOR PLAY—FOR PROFIT make beautiful Cop- 

per Pictures, other gift items. Kit includes com- 

plete instructions, materials for burnished Cigar. 

= Box, only $2.95. Handcraft, P. O. Box 160, 
arsons, 


HOUSEHOLD HANDIES. Kits for many pro- 
a $1.00 for sample kit, caelog quan- 
ty discounts. Ming Tree supplies, photos and 
lise, 25c. Craft Kits, Box 68, Riess, FG Calif. 
REDI-CUT WOOD ANIMAL KITS. Make Lapel 
Ornaments, Statuettes, etc. Over 100 clever de- 








signs in For painting, carving, burning, 
etc. A new project for camps, scouts, recreation 
programs — home hobbies. . Send ig our com- 
plete Kit of 25 assorted with pin backs, 
—— i — — i ions. Only 
$2.98 pre’ Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Allied Art 


Indust, e71b Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 13, 











logue. Tampa Bay Aquarium, Ge: very, 
Tomek ip y ? ? HE 
FISHING HOMEGROWN, GARDEN-FRESH Herb Prod- 
ucts including herbs or seasoning, refreshing teas, 
“DOC” THORNTON’S famous Thermometer herb baa gee herb a = bosdeets ee 
Fishing Guide. Tells Where and How to Locate attractivel ae Bath, Closet, Refreshing and 
Fish. 25c (coin). Thornton, Box 104, Bloom- pice gy a, tite for “descriptive folder. Two 
ington, year Thyme plants available. Ye 
~~ 81 T Union Street, Fairhaven, 





FLOWERS 


BEAUTIFUL BOUQUET. Waxed, Tinseled, 
Paper Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums $1.25. 
Lovely Bed Pillows, $1.50. All colors. Birdeens 
Shop, 1556 So. 25th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 








io Grakt 


BAY. LEAVES, fresh from Mountains of Valley 
of The Moon. Send 25c. R. Conner, 7300 Ben- 
nett Vey Rd., Santa Rosa, Calif. 


HOBBY CLUBS 











MILITARY INSIGNIA COLLECTION over 700 
Patches. Miniature Army 39 pcs. and Navy 28 
ships. Further information write Betty E. Thomas, 
307 W. Jackson St., York, Penna. 

CIGAR BANDS. Send 25c for gift and approvals. 
Cibanco, Box 21P, Garwood, New Jersey. 





GEM CUTTING 


GEM MAKING—Fascinating! Profitable! Send 

=~. for ar ogre yo ok sae 
quipment Catalog. pidary mpany 

West 49th, Seattle 7, Wash. , 








CONTESTS 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by winnin 

$10,000 Checks, New PP MR sy Mm, — 
and other fabulous prizes. Here’s how and where 
to win re share! Enclose 3c stamp. National 
Contest Bulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. 


CONTESTS—Your way to fortune and security. 
Win cash prizes, homes, cars, radios, etc. Here’s 


how. Free details. Novak, 2601-P Divi- 
sion, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 
SOUTHERN WOODS: Texas Ebony, ag Blonanten 














Brazil, Catsclaw, Guayacan, Huisache, 

others. Working ng UBPlY, “Si. 00 each, med 

sample, tails, Wines StarCraft 7° 
burg, Texas. 





CALIFORNIA _REDWOOD BURL, Oregon 
—— Black Walnut, turning b Send for 
st. Samples 25c. Craft Kits, Box 68, Alamo, 


GENEALOGY 
GENEALOGIES of 50 famous families, $1.00 





Say oe = mg HOBBY CLUB. Lvtalened will sup- 


Babe and suggestions for for 
— og the fields of woodworking, aa panties. 
and ied home crafts. Hobby Clubs of 
Absesians 213 Palace Building, Hartford 3, Conn. 





HOBBY SUPPLIES 


PROFITABLE, EASY, EXCITING. Make charm- 
ing flowers, corsages, lapel nage for home, 

















each. List for stamp. Robert D. Bloch, 542-P 5th sales. Literature free. Write today. Velva 
Ave., Mew: You it Mout; tack, Artcrafts, 324-P East 14, New York 3, New York. 
GIFTS HOME CRAFTSMEN 

UNUSUAL, GIFT TTEMS—Miniature Reproduc- Ppa: inven Hn tg og eae 
tions of old, ‘‘New England Knife Box,” Holds 193G, Medway, Mass. 
pean A candy, cards, edna’ Postpaid, $1.50. 2 
io “7 holds Te: 7¥a"x2¥2", $1.75. PATTERNS—40 Pictures of New Jigsaw eo 

m Cabinet Shop, a ly Conn. Joaness Patterns, 





BEAUTIFUL HAND MADE CROCHET Plastic 
Novelty Box made from Greeting Cards. Will 
make an excellent gift for any occasion. Must 
be seen to be ns gy ae Price, $2.00. Send 
check or money order. Doris Ramke, 1807 W. 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


FREE CATALOGUE. Unique, unusual, inex- 
pensive gifts. The Rendezvous, Southport, Maine. 





Illustrated price list, 10c. 
Box 141, Dept. 1-B, Omaha 7, Nebr. 


CRAFTSMEN, USE CURED, Mature Bamboo for 

profit or fun; Rings, strips ps and joints for Toe 
jew , toys, mats and containers. Tr 

color Hf andcrafts, Box 1164, Punta Gorda, Fla. 


COPPER AND BRASS for the Home Workshop: 
Strips, Sheets, Bars, and Rods. Catal a. 
Groundmaster Company, Div. H, Boulder, 











HANDMADE GIFTS. Stamp. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth, 
N. W., Canton, Ohio. . 





DOLLS 





DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 
onn. 


FELT DRESSED LAPEL DOLLS cute as can be. 
Sailor—Cowboy—Cowgirl—Colonial ea boy, 
Dutch girl, 75c up. June B. J . O. Box 
763, New Haven, Conn. 


LEEANN, IRRESISTIBLE MIDGETS, 6 in. Cur- 
ley Hair, White, Colored, Boy, Gi Pairs $2.00. 
Wool Yarn Bed Dogs, attractive, $1.5 Birdeens 
Shop, 1556 So. 25th at emer Lincoln, Nebreck 


ATTENTION, TRAVELERS AND COLLECTORS 
—Stop and see the display of Eubank — = 
a nice assortment of antique china and glass. 
special, 9” lovely Meg of the 00's, $7. 50. aaa} 
10c for new catali dear» than 100 dolls. yl 
count to dealers. Eubank Pulliam, 3214 
Pleasant, Hannibal, Moe 
LADIES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
One of a kind authentically costumed hand-made 
dolls Oe the style Fd each decade. Eight 
inches tall stamp oo, list. Merna Barton 
Dolls, 1108 Oaks, Ontario, Cali 
HAVE SICK DOLLS REPAIRED in our Hospital. 

hether they’re modern or old, each “patient’’ 
is fully insured, and dolls and costumes are sold. 
GANsie Doll Doll Hospital, 219 W. Main Rd., Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 














CHILDREN’S ANIMAL PURSES. Handmade of 
felt, approx. 6” deep. Choice of 6, $2.50 each. 

distinctively styled coffee bottles, 8 cup size, 
$3.50 each. nts to gift shops. rite 
Maxine Hoenshell, Woodstock, Il 


ATTRACTIVE GIFTS—Aprons, Bib Sets, Dolls, 
Miniatures. Stamp for particulars. Persinos, 13 
E. Union Blvd., Bethlehem, Penna. 





MAKE AMAZING LOCKS-ON BOOKHOLDER 
Adjustable to many hands-free, two x bage ge 


turning, ed positions. provides A 
vision, sitting, reclining, ome wor 
models now rendering Sin restful ios 
service. Drawin instructions, $1.00. P. 
Attick, 2217H E. P esth, Chicago 49, Iil. 

LAWN CHAIRS, Toys, age ay Garden 


Furniture, etc. 62 ag ‘or $1. OO. Mas- 
tercraft 6B, 7041 Olcott, Prt » 








GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 


coo YOUR OWN GREETING CARDS—21 

ch fold cards, with appropriate sentiments for 
biehdase and every occasion. Just add sparkling 
water colons to beautiful printed designs. No 
need to an Fame parent wr do it. Pe wa 
our R. S y personal. 21 Assorted Cards, 
ee heal Money pone suarantee Send for 
en lete y po ney aid 0; oy. $1.00. Hud- 

obbies, Dept. 3, ie son, N. 


aoaad WORKERS. New invention, 

Floral Cards, tremendous demand. 

veer Y -dri, Dept. M.H., Century 
hicago 4, Ill. 








Bel-dri 
for 
idg., 





HANDCRAFT 


MAKE MINIATURE MING TREES for gifts or 
sale. Simple and complete instructions with ma- 
terials. Send $2.00 for this fascinating and profit- 
able hobby. Ming-Craft, Box 212, Loomis, Calif, 





INDIAN RELICS 
INDIAN RELICS—large list 3c. Grutzmacher, 
Mukwonago, Wis. 

INSTRUCTION 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH pone. JOB? Get a 
gov’t job. Big pay for 
Book Details 


next examinations. 
fe sence t. B-36, Rochester, 














JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 


ATTRACTIVE TATTED EARRINGS. Seashell 
flower trim. Any color, $1.40 P id. Also 
Shelicraft Costume J . Mrs. O. N. Harkle- 
road, Box 35, Sherwood, North Dakota. 


This Classification 
Continued on Page 4 











JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 
(Continued from Page 3) 


GOLD NUGGET! For hobby jewelry makers! 
Novelty jewelry findings swept from tables of 
large manufacturers—parts for Bracelets, - 
rings, Begg weve ae oa yay eee ae rings, 
pins, clips, stones, bea imported shells—man 

Tree) 1 sample finished 





other items, including ( 

jewelry, 2 Ib. boxes—$3.00 nee box—$2.00 - 
ee oe ee Se oy, ied Art In- 

ae 2871 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 13, Il., 
pt. ri. 





BEAUTIFUL PEARLIZED JEWELRY, pastel 
shades in cotton filled boxes. Pins, $1.50, Ear- 
rings, 50c. Cash with order. Postage paid. Emma 
Smith, 2730 Wall St., Joplin, Mo. 

JEWELRY FINDINGS. Direct from manufacturer, 
send for catalogue and factory prices. ires, 
bar pins, dress clips, joints, safety catches, neck- 
lace clasps, Pearl backs. Filigree ornaments, but- 
ton findings, bracelet clasps, stone settings, etc. 
Address P. H. Dept., 6628 Kenwood Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 


HAND MADE SHELL SEQUIN BROOCHES. 
Exclusive design only $1.00. Specify color. Not 
— money refunded. Hobby Gift Shop, Zell, 
. Dak. 


TWO-TONE LUCITE JEWELRY-—Assemble your 
own—Low prices. Sample brooch and price list, 
50c. Illustrated listing 10c refundable. Roger 
James, 436 N. E. Fremont St., Portland 12, 
Oregon. 


SIMULATED CREAMY PEARL Button Earrings, 
$1.25. Lily Pins, $2.00; Earrings, $1.00. Gretta 
Buckley, Hopemont, West Va. 


DISTINCTIVE EARRINGS AND BROOCHES of 
brilliant flowers carved in crystal to enhance your 
summer hairdos and costumes. Please mention 
your choice of pastel or vivid shade of blue, 
yellow, violet, scarlet, or pink or fuchsia. Ear- 
rings, pera Rao ge Mec gy Set, oe 
items attractive pped, postpaid. t’s 
a 101 Franklis Court, R-207, Sampson, New 
ork. 


BEADED COMB AND EARRING KIT. Materials 
for one pair each. Illustrated instructions. Send 
jada erkins, 571 Page Street, San Francisco, 























BEAUTIFUL SHELL PINS for Summer wear. 
Material, instructions for one designed pin, 40c. 
Camps, Youth Workers, special prices. Sequin 
necklace, earring Kit, $1.25. Handcraft Cottage, 
2223 Elizabeth, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“DAISY” SEQUIN EARRINGS—Moonstone Cen- 
ters—all colors—$1.00. Shepherd, Mt. Kipp, Glen 
Gardner, New Jersey. 


SNOW FLAKE PINS of im 
— pin, $1.25. Postpaid. 








rted wood, 50c. 
oodcraft, Dwight, 





LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERS, TOOLS, SUPPLIES. Copper, Brass, 
for poten toate and supplies. Catalogs free. Kit 

MO Dept., 3203 W. Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 








MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


SEVEN DIFFERENT Rock-Mineral Specimens. 
(Each 2 cu. in.). From Oklahoma Wichitas. Old- 
est mountains on earth. $2.50. Lists—dime. 
Flossie Lee, Mountain View 7, Oklahoma. 


ZIRCONS loose, Ist quality. Pure white Special: 
3 Zircons approximate total weight 3-kts. $3.00. 
We can supp: i Zircons in all sizes and mountings 
of all types. Send order or write for details today. 
B. Lowe, Dept. PR, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUPERIOR NORTH AMERICAN Gem Agate in 
gorgeous Flames, Flowers, Mosses, and enics. 
Anniversary sale 35 cents per sq. inch. -Minimum 
5 inches, ag oo Satisfaction guaranteed. Min- 
eral Service, Hillsboro, Texas. 


ROCKS WANTED. 
Dept. H, 2770 Dale, St. Paul 8, 


MINIATURES 


MICRO-MINIATURES—Orders taken for Hand- 
Carved Miniature mery and Figures (14” 














Finance outings. Science, 








height). Matchbox scenes a specialty. Gerald V. 
Butler, 80 Chatham St., Lynn, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks, Cata- 
log, 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Oshkosh, 
isconsin. 





FREE GADGET CATALOG. Hobby — Shop — 
Household. Lyle Baker, Bismarck, Mo. 


ASSORTED UNPAINTED PLAQUES §and 
Statues Ic up. List free. Variety of Samples, 
-? J. Gr » 626 Leonard St., Brooklyn 22, 


ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG 10c. 
Bargains galore. Stafford, Box 5211-PH, Indian- 
apolis 1, Ind. 

LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, Easy method, stamp 


brings particulars. Smith, Dept. 610, 801 Bige- 
low, Peoria 5, Illinois. 














FUNNY JOKE NOVELTIES, Magic Puzzles. 
Dime fun package and catalog, 10c. Magic, Box 
PH35, Irvington 11, N. J. 


COMEDIAN’S PROFESSIONAL CATALOG, 10c. 
— 1735-D No. Bronson, Hollywood 28, 


WILL SOLVE Interior Decorating, Redecorating 
and Remodeling Problems. $1 refundable. Ex- 
rienced decorator. Dorothy M. Parker, P 

ox 72, Issaquah (A) CH), Washington. 


STOP WATCHES :.— Chronometers cleaned and 
overhauled. Free estimates. Reasonable Rates. 
Box 6535B, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SHIP-IN-A-BOTTLE. Build this full rigged ship 
in a bottle for fun or ee. Secret, ye all ma- 
terial (less bottle), 75c Postpaid. Braun Craft, 
1234 Etowah, Royal Oak, Mich. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT PLAQUES, Statuettes, 
Dolls. New items, Supplies. avenport, 
So. 25th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


BABY SHOE PLATING EQUIPMENT. New 
and modern Streamlined units. Delivered any- 
where. Supplies and mountings. Free technical 
service. Sioliweed Bronze Supply, 1770 N. Ver- 
mont, Dept. 112, Hollywood 27, Cal. 


FURNITURE, OBJECT DECORATORS: ‘Worth 
100 times its price,” says one enthusiast about 
our new Catalogue-Manual. “Congratulations on 
getting such valuable information to workers,’’ 
writes another. Instruction-packed pases in pre- 
paring new and old wood and metal to decorate, 
information about paints, what to use and how. 
Catalogues specialized oe equipment for 
be > 























decorative painting, sten gold leaf, accent 
on early American. For beginner, amateur 

professional. Send 25c (refundable) for your 
copy today! Bench & Brush, P. H. Cohasset, 


ass. 


OLD MAPS -— Authentic, Picturesque, Originals. 
U. S. Many others. 17th, 18th, 19th century. 
Taeger, Hayden Lake, Idaho. 


YOUR NAME PERSONALIZED in framed sil- 
houettes—Ideal graduation and wedding presents 
—For couples send first names surname, 
$3.95 each. Lynn Randle, 1710 Tremont, Gal- 
veston, Texas, 


LOVELY COLORFUL Pressed-Flower Pictures, 
25c to $1.00. State size and back, d color. 
Frames extra. Satisfaction guaran: . M. Ritter, 
R. D. 2, Langhorne, Penna. 


LEARN MAGIC, VENTRILOQUISM, Mind read- 
ing. Particulars free. William Quackenbush, Big 
Flats, New York. 


500 GUMMED STICKERS %4"x2” your name, ad- 

dress, not over four lines, 50c. P aid. No 

ve Pronto, 312 N. E. Stanton,, Portland, 
gon. 


WOOD LAWN CHAIRS $3.00 F.O.B. Nelson’s, 
Centreville, Mich. 


BUSINESS CARD HOLDERS made of lucite. 
For office and shop. $1.25 each. Annile Walker, 
6313 Taylor Rd., Riverdale, Maryland. 


GIFT SHOPS AND BEAUTY SHOPS—Perhaps 
you have never before sold costume buttons, but 
the idea is worth considering. You make 100 per 
cent or more profit on every Pearlized Lucite 
costume button or pair of earrings that you sell. 
These buttons could, perhaps, create new, ad- 
ditional business, profitable business, for you. 
They might help to bring more people into your 
shop. Summer is coming nearer every day and 
more women will buy more costume buttons, and 
earrings to match, from some shop or store. Shall 
it be from your shop? The Pearlized Lucite ma- 
terial used in these buttons and oonings is really 
new and of outstanding beauty and quality. Write 
today for wholesale prices. William E. Moore, 
Turquoise-Set-In-Plastic Jewelry Manufacturer, Box 
546, Winnemucca, Nevada. 





























PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ASSORTED HAWAIIAN oaggen # ygeo Note 
Paper ($1.00 for 12 sheets with envelopes), 
Unique Hawaiian Placecards Mi, for 6). Brown 
Cowrie Shells, 5c and 10c each (25c a ones). 
Paper Leis, jain, 50c; fancy, $1.00. we, ES; 
Ryan, Box 795, Hilo, Hawaii. 


MAGIC AS A HOBBY contains 108 easy tricks 
and stunts, profusely illustrated. Entertain for 
fun and popularity—be the center of attraction. 
gy gg wabi, 1466 North Fourth, Columbus 
; 0. 








BE YOUR OWN COLOR’ EXPERT. Color 
schemes made easy for the Homemaker. At a 
glance the ‘““Kwick Color Guide” determines proper 
color harmony for draperies, rugs, iture, paint- 
ing, wallpapering and table decorations. Send 
$1.00. C, P. Langer, 629 S. Dunton Ave., Arling- 
ton Heights, 


FOR SALE: LADIES CLOTHING—Navy Blue 
Coat, size 18, $25.00; White Coat, size 18, $15.00; 
Lime col. 2 piece suit, size 18, .00; Grey 
Dress, size 18, $20.00; Brown Hat at $10.00. Pair 
of white nurse shoes, size 9-B, $7.50. Pair of 
white buck pumps, size 9-B, $5.00; Pair of navy 
blue ctator pumps, 9-B, $5.00; Pair brown 
ee and leather pumps, 914. » $5.00. Esther 
oock, Palatin, Ill. 








MOLDS 


RUBBER MOLDS. Wall Plaques, Bookends, Ash- 
trays, Ornaments, Figures, Novelties. Reasonabl 
Priced, Custom Built.. Ilustrations, List FREE. 
Oman, 642 P. Broadway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 








WHITE LIQUID RUBBER for making flexible 
molds! Quick drying! Safe! For home, classroom, 
or industry! Quart, $2.00. Gallon, $5.95. Full 
instructions! Beginners booklet on molding and 
ere casting, 25c. Free with order! Send for 
ree booklet of over one hundred profitable hob- 
bies. Plastercraft Supply Company, 1406 East 
43rd Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


RUBBER FOR MOLDS, $1.75 qt., $5.50 gal. 
Samples. Stone Art, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


CREATE YOUR OWN PRODUCTS. Our “Flexi- 
ble Mold Master” teaches amazingly simple 
method for making Flexible Molds for Plaster 
Novelties. Complete with illustrations, $1.00. 
Emco Enterprises, 6750 Stony Island Avenue, 
Chicago 49, Ill. 


LIQUID RUBBER for making Flexible Molds, 
Cast Novelties. Sample bottle 25c. Qt. $2.00, 
Gallon $5.75. Free literature. Chaney, 1130 E. 
16th St., Jacksonville 6, Fla. 














MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS. Make your toys 
musical with these fine imported units at whole- 
sale prices. Choice of folk songs, waltzes and 
Pop ar melodies. Some agency territories avail- 
able. Only $2.00 each postpaid. Marquesa, 15 
East 60th Street, New York 22, New York. 


SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS, Charming 
Single Tunes, $1.95. Double Tunes, yan Post- 
paid. Wagner, 1433 York Ave., N. Y. C. 


SWISS MUSICAL UNITS, $3.50. Musical Al- 
bums, Boxes. 131 West 42nd, New York 18. 


MUSICAL ACCESSORIES to help you build In- 
struments. Vuille’s, Murphysboro, IIl. 

















NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


BEAUTIFUL HAND CROCHETED Pillow Cases, 
$4.00 pair. Any color. innie Morgan, 
619 Grant Street, Portage, Penna. 


HAND WOVEN NYLON Pot Holders 6” square. 
Colors: Red and White, Green and White, Blue 
and White, 25 cents each. K. Morgan, 41 South 
10th Street, Indiana, Penna. 2 


CROCHETED DOILIES, Two 10”, one 10”x16” 
flower, three, $2.35; Two 12”, one 12”x18 
Pineapple, all three, $3.75. 10” doily, print apron, 
= potholder, all three, $1.75. Minnie Lewallen, 
zlenmary, Tenn. 














HANDWOVEN COTTON RUGS, 30x60”, $4.50. 
Rag Rugs, 30x60”, $2.50. Postpaid. Washable. 
Bi’ B Sage > a 118 Fourth Ave., Northeast, Minne- 
apolis, “ 


HAND SMOCKED APRONS. Lovely and orig- 
inal. Finest percale, broadcloth, organdy, $3.00. 
Postpaid. oy 4 color. Elise Powers, 670 Ben- 
nington Dr., Rochester 12, New York. 
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JUNE, 1948 


ERS WANTED: Crocheted bedspreads, table- 
ee vanity, dresser sets. Lillian Madray, 
Bethel, Tenn. 


Make and 
and _ friends. 
ew York. 


ONE DOLLAR for DIRECTIONS. 
Sell Nylon Cases to Gift sh 
Brownie’s Fireside, Glens Falls, 





LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET Pincushions, 
50c. Owl or Clown, 25c. Sunbonnet Needle- 


book, 25c. Free list. Carrie Hooper, Early, Iowa. , 





CANADIAN HAND MADE Hooked Rugs, 
18”x36”, $2.25; Hand made woven blue bed- 
read 72”x82”, $10.00. Francoise Bourassa, St. 

ioral Nord, Maurice Co., Quebec, Canada. 


STRIKING RAG RUGS. Beautiful colors, 24x48 
inches. $2.00 postpaid. Blind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal Street, Camden, New jersey. 


TEDDY BEAR-FUR POWDER PUFFS in plastic 
cases, 50c—free samples. Lace trimmed plastic 
kleenex container 75c. Nena Lee Fitchett, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 


FOR SALE: Crochet Work of all kinds. Mrs. 
John Schweigert, 604 East 11th Street, Lady- 
smith, Wisconsin. 


ALL WOOL HAND MADE Daisy Baby Covers. 
Pink or Blue with White. Also Afghans, Sweaters 
made of Daisies. Samples on request. Mrs. Her- 
bert Smith, R. 2, Dixonville, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


CROCHETED BASKETS for pillow cases, linens, 
30c each. State color. Dyer, 1854 Highland, Ft. 
Worth 6, Texas. 


ORDERS TAKEN FOR CROCHETING. Rose 
Potholders, 50c. Mrs. J. Schneider, 1625 10 
Avenue, Sidney, Nebr. 


WANT NEEDLEWORK BOOKS Seotaring, coe. 


cheting. Send description and price. Gift Nook 
Shop, 3729 Wenonah Ave., Berwyn, Ill 


WANT CROCHET NOVELTIES. Send sample 
and price. Returned if not satisfactory. E. Riz- 
man, 3729 Wenonah, Berwyn, Ill 


























WILL TAKE ORDERS for Aprons and Pot 


Holders. Aprons, $1.50 to $3.00, Pot Holders, 
35c each. Free gift with $10.00 order. Esther 
Loock, Palatin, 





A FEW 14”, or slightly larger, white or ecru 
color doilies for sale. Price $5.00 per doily. 
Minnie Markham, Port Leyden, N. Y. 


CROCHETED BEDSPREAD—Yankee Doodle de- 
sign, full size 88x106 inches with fringe. Also 
crocheted tablecloth 62x81 inches, candleglow de- 
sign. Mrs. Herbert C. Miller, Golden Valley, 
North Dakota. 


ORDERS TAKEN: Tatting, Crocheting, Embroid- 

ering. 2 Pairs Pillow Cases, tatting trimmed, $5.00 
air, on hand. Mrs. Clarence W. Bea D. 
o. 2, Columbia X Roads, Pa. 


NOVELTIES 


SALT AND PEPPERS. Orange Honey Jars, Wall 

decors. Gifts and other collectors’ items. Stamp 

= list, please. House of Toy, Box 261, Pahokee, 
a. 

















BEADED BROOCHES, exclusive design, beauti- 
ful gifts, only $1.00. L pe color. Not sold in 
stores. Money refund within 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Il. 


geben i ATTENTION! 
st: 
bells, vases, dogs, cats, horses, elephants, pigs, 
miscellaneous. einstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S. 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 





Send for free price 


novelty salt and peppers, shoes, pitchers, _ 


5 


STARTLINGLY BEAUTIFUL, genuinely profes- 
sionally Painted rose on costume button ear- 
rings can be quickly and easily assembled at the 
astoundingly low cost of only $1.00 per pair. Sell 
them at you own selected il price. With the 
two beautiful hand painted rose costume buttons 
and two earwires that I offer you, and a little air- 
plane cement, you can assemble these earrings in 
just a minute or two. rae Meee pete done on 
these costume buttons is done professi y by one 
of the highest standards commercial artist studios. 
é beauti Bo a. and — rose bud, their 

auty strengthen y green foliage, is genuinely 
professionally hand painted on the slopingly 
rounded top of a round, size 36 (diameter % inch) 
snow-white Lucite costume button, covering nearly 
the entire surface of the buttun. A hole is in 
the back of each button for inserting the earwire. 
Send $1.00—no stamps—today for the two sample 
genuinely professionally hand painted rose cos- 
tume buttons two earwires. aid. Prices 
are lower when ordered in wholesale quantity. 
Gift Shops, Novelty Shops, neighborhood Variety 
or s stores, other stores, and you who 
assemble earrings for re-sale who want one of the 
“Hottest Sellers” of 1948 write for wholesale 
prices of these genuinely professionally hand 
painted rose costume buttons for assembling into 
earrings, or ask for prices ini earrings 
made of these costume buttons. William E. Moore, 
Turquoise-Set-In-Plastic ewelry Manufacturer, 
Box 546, Winnemucca, Nevada. 


HAND PAINTED SACHETS. (Not Stenciled.) 
The Proper Companion for Your Finest Attire. 
Send $1.00. James David Ward, 709 W. 23rd 
St., Joplin, Missouri. 








This Classification 
Continued on Page 6 








FOR MAKING RUGS. Wool blanket ends and 
trimmings, 40c per pound 25 pounds or over. 
Less than 25 pounds, 50c per P moag: 10 colors. 
Bloomfield Woolen Company, pt. H-1, Bloom- 
field, Indiana. 


UNIQUE CROCHETED POT HOLDERS, 50c. 
More elaborate, 75c. Sent postpaid. Bertha Shana- 
han, 2231 Bluff St., Boulder, Colo. 


CROCHETED FLOATING TURTLES, complete 
with soap. Choice of colors. Kiddies Delight. 
$1.00 Postpaid. Mrs. Jesse Goembel, Luverne, 











DAINTY, SHEER HOSTESS APRONS, $1.35 
each. Cash with order. State color preference. 
Mae L. Harland, 74 North Union, Mauston, Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH EMBROIDERY made 
easily with Perfected Art Needles. Set of four 
with instructions, $1.00. Harold L. French, Box 


385A, Napa, Calif. 


NEW, DIFFERENT, gm Potholders, two, 
$1.10. Minnie Lewallen, lenmary, Tenn. 


LADIES EARN $50 to $100 per week, at home. 
Reweaving moth holes, burns, etc. Instructions 
and sample free. Magic ap Supplies, 8327 
Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


DRESSES made, any kind, $3.00. Children’s 
dresses, $1.50. Send your measurements, material 
and pattern. Quick service. Toby’s, 222 Clifford 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 




















STUFFED OWLS Pin Cushion, $1.10. Pearl 
Hayes, R. 1, Howe, Ind. 
HAND MADE GIFTS for resale. 


Write for list. 
Edna Comstock, R. 1, Zell, So. Dak. 


SHADED LAVENDER CROCHETED Single-size 
Bed Spread, $70.00. Beautiful Cross Stitch Table 
Cloth, Jarge size, $35.00. Mrs. Gladys LaMee, 
Box 478, Snoqualmie, Wash. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSEBUD 3 ee: Baby Sets, $5.00. 
Doilies, $1.25. Rose Pot Holders, 75c. Rosalie 
Strause, 1535 Mono Ave., San Leandro, Calif. 


ORDERS TAKEN for all hobbies. 
Tatted Handkerchiefs and Aprons. 
Smithshire, Ill, 


KNITTERS! Do you wish to learn the mathe- 
matics of knitting? Send dime for further infor- 
mation. Hamilton’s Handknits, 944 - 42nd Street, 
Oakland 8, Calif. 


FOR PROFIT OR PLEASURE. Women’s Sur- 
prise Package. Makes 18 different, beautiful arti- 
cles—Stuffed Toys, Jewelry, Shellcraft, Feltcraft, 
etc. $3.00. Senior pack, 35 articles plus Fabric 
Paint, $6.00. Fabric Paint Kit only, $2.50. Craft 
Co-Op, 3928 Dumaine, New Orleans, La. 


PRESSED FLOWERS — MONEYMAKER. $1.00 
brings details for making Gift shop article. Steady 
market. No special equipment necessary. Brownie’s 
Fireside, Glens Falls, New York. 











Especially 
Mrs. Briggs, 














Customer Inguiries--- 
LESS THAN A 


Mr. C. M. F. of Edinburg, Texas states: 
“‘In recent advertising in 14 large pub- 
lications, your classified advertising 


PENNY Ajpeéece 


brought the most replies for the money 
... each reply cost only 9/10 of one 
cent.” 





The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 





Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo, 








au nas 


Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $ 


for 


months’ insertion of the following 





advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 
per word per month (including name and address). 
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STATE 
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NOVELTIES 
(Continued from Page 3) 
MINIATURE GRAPE CLU 


STER Corsage, 50c. 
Air-Flow Table 3 for $1.00. Bledsoe, Re & 
Box 186, Estacada, gon. 





PROFITABLE RABBIT 
Booklet, 25c. y ag Institute, 1347 Miller Ave., 
Salt e City 6, Utah. 7 


RAISING Magazine and 





CANARIES—want one? Hartz Mountain, $10 and 
$12; German Rollers, $12.50 and $15.00. Chesel- 
dine, 2820 Monterey, St. Joseph, Mo. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


MIMEOGRAPHING—110 ies, $1.00. B; 
Mimeo, R. 2, Lawrenceb lg ; 0 


GOLD MEDAL MIMEOGRAPHING. Specializ- 
ing Sales Letters, 1c Government Postcards. W. 
oo, 81 Marion Gardens, Jersey City 6, New 
ersey 








OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


WANTED—OLD BROKEN JEWELRY. Cash paid 
pew renege ol — gold teeth, watches, rings, sil- 
verware, diamonds, spectacles. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Information Rose Smelting Co., 29- 
PH- East Madison, Chicago. 


PATTERNS, PLANS 








Hamsters, Chin- 


RAISING RABBITS, Cavies, 
Bi Magazine 10c. 


chillas is profitable. Big demand. 
Instruction book and magazine, 25c. Book and 
magazine (monthly) one year, $1.00. Address. 
Small Stock Farmer, Fairlawn 5, New Jersey. 


ANGORAS—MOST PROFITABLE Small Animal 
in America, year round money making business. 
Experience unnecessary. Markets Fomniahed. Free 
particulars. Wilson’s, Stanton, Calif. 








YOUR CHOICE of Swedish, Norwegian, Mexican, 
American Indian or Pennsylvania tch Tracing 
paces ee ae ting and needlework. Easily 


traced paper. Four large sheets oe 
designs i e om set, color guides, instructions. 
choice, $1.00 each. B. C. Robertson, 


Seon-PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
35 PATTERNS of Action Pull Toys, Trucks 





CANARIES—Information not in Books—Cages from 
ocery cartons—Especially for beginners. Send 
1.00. Money back arantee. H. R. Davis, 

4702 Depew, Austin, Texas. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
50 FAVORITE RECORDS mailed C.O.D. plus 








500 FOUR LINE GUMMED STICKERS, Eight 
assorted col $1.00. 3 Line Rubber § 
$1.00. 1000 Business Cards, $2.95. No eam, 


Clifford Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica, N. Y. 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, engraves all petals 
$1.00 postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 229-M Dixson 
Uniontown, Pa. 


RECIPES AND FOODS 
DELICIOUS BOHEMIAN RECIPES, 35 cents 
each. 10 cents brings complete list. Kanak, 
Sunnyside, Elmhurst, . Tih 
DELICIOUS BUTTERHORN ROLLS — Reci 























te stage, $8.00. Catalog. Ned’s Record Shop, 
ee ey re es Clee 1, Wai, Berlin, Maryland. . " 25c., Mrs. James Ghrest, 11574 E. 61st, 08 
CONCRETE RLOGE HOMES 2g Maly «PHOTOGRAPHS AND CAKE REGIS 49509 Pym, Wie Galo, 3 
‘Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, Richbaro 8, PHOTOGRAPHY Miss Alma Diers, Elkader 3, Iowa. 


aa 


COLORED PENNA. DUTCH tracing designs for 
decorating woodwork, pott re _—— etc., 10 
sheets, $1.00. Lottie Stepp, 1, Bendavis, Mo. 








FLORIDA IN KODACHROME over 5,000 slide 
subjects. Send 50c for two samples and catalog. 
ag a Studios, Box 728-PH, St. Peters- 
urg, 





DESIGN MOTIFS OF Pennsylvania Germans— 
Portfolio of charmingly simple motifs for modern 
design ee 29 plates, 842”x11”, including 
aerate letters, quilt designs, butter molds, ge 
animals, hinges, etc. Also a printed discussion 
this art. Price, $1.50. American Crayon Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio. Dept. PH. 


SOLVE YOUR HOUSING PROBLEM. Build your 
Garage first and live in it. Rooms and 
Bath or Two Car Garage. Send Two Dollars for 
complete easy to follow Plans and Specifications. 
Build It Yourself. University Plan Service, 

Box 109-PH, Clayton Branch, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


PERIODICALS 











LONE FIR, Magazine for gardeners and hobbyists. 
Sample 10¢. ebron Press, Box 8431, Portland 
7, Oregon. 





MAKE PROFIT BREEDING CANARIES. It’s a 

hobby; it’s a business. ‘‘Canary World” keeps you 

—- Published pete fa -0O per year. 
anary World, Valley Stream, 


YOU CAN SELL more of your Hobby products. 


Seeing is believing. Send Photographs. Prices 
conan, 500 Photo Postals, 4c each. 1000, 
3c each. 50, 5x7 Prints 9c each. 100, 8%4c each. 


Guaranteed quality work. Robert Mathes Studios, 
Quincy, Tl 


THIRD-DIMENSION eet 
—for collection, g, use on craft yen 
Four cowboy subjects each 5”x7” AF gyn 

oil, $1.00. Fairall Fine Art Studio, 3244 read 
munity Ave., LaCrescenta, Calif, 


PLANTS AND BOTANICAL 
SPECIMENS 


LIVING ROCK, ROSARY PLANT, Pheasant’s 
Tail and 9 other interesting succulents, Named, 
plus ceramic planter brochure. $2.00 postpaid. 
aRm Ranch, Holtville, Calif. 


PLAQUES 

















Is YOUR rg BIRDS? ye American Canary 
Magazine. $3.0 ear, issues. American 
Canary, 2839 N. P Bisted tpHD, Chicago 14, Ill. 


DON’T MISS ‘Marketing Your Hobby Products.” 
This vitally informative series of articles planned 
for hobbyists who have something to sell is now 
running in “Hobbyists” magazine. It’s one of 
many outstan features found in “Hobbyists.” 
— now. Introductory issues—25c. 

Sample copy—10c. Hobbyists Publication, Box 
3425-P, Richmond Heights, Missouri. 


EARN MONEY OUTDOORS! Read “Practical 
Wildcrafting’”’ magazine, - copy, $1.50 9g 
Practical Wildcrafang, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, 


MAGAZINES — Business, = ai Diversion. 
Current single copies. All fields. Free price-list. 
Commercial ageing Publishing Co., 34AK 
North Ritter, In apolis 19, Ind. 
SWAPPER’S GAZETTE A Publication for Swap- 
— age he Hobbyists. Published monthly. 
oe with subscription. Write, 
Nitzke, oe etalon W: Wis. 


PET STOCK 


CHINCHILLAS: Quality Breeding Stock. Gar- 
ner’s Chinchilla Ranch, Box 847, Cedar Rapids, 




















Iowa. 


67 VARIETIES a, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls. “gr 10c. Free list. 
Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, 





WALL PLAQUES—Floral Motifs, formed ef dainty 
sea shells in delicate colors. Florida Crafts Studio, 
116% Orange Avenue, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES, Bookends, Ashtrays, 
hae Novelties. Illustrated list free, 33 sam les, 
$1.00. Oman, 642 P. Broadway, St. Paul be Mann. 











PLASTIC 
DRILLS. TAPERED FOR INTERNAL ar 
carving. speed steel. yy”, a(33) S5c 


High 
each, set of - then oe -" _Fospaid Bit ae 
ucts, 617 33rd St. ae Roe, lows. 


FABROS Pre-fabricated Plastic Kits and Supplies. 
Sample Kit, 50c. Catalog Free. Fabros, Box 156, 
Station F-8, Buffalo 12, N. Y. 








RECIPES—SIX CHOICE ones for $1.00. Mrs. 
Wm. Landes, Cissna Park, Il. 


A HUSBAND’S DREAM: Luscious Lemon Me- 
ringue Pie; Perfect Cranberry Jelly; Old Fash- 
ioned Corn Bread. These recipes were Peapod s 
and are almost foolproof. Total, $1.0 Mrs. 
Ethel York, 1175 West Ramsey, B 


ENJOY OUR FAMOUS Pennsylvania Dutch 
Shoo-fly pies, also Breakfast Jelly Cake, both for 
one — Louise Miller, Rt. 1, Box 228, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


MOTHER’S PRIDE Cook Book, 150 Recipes and 
2 Patchy Potholders, 50c. Alice’s Hobby Shop, 
461 13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXTRA SPECIAL Lemon Pie, $1.00. S. Wells, 
3 Weehawken St., New York City 14. 


8 CHOICE HERB RECIPES and set of easy re- 
Mae bs exercises, $1.00. Mrs. Pearl Yocum, 
1, Robesonia, Pa. 


ITALIAN HOT SAUSAGE. Easy. Makes deli- 
cious spognets 25c. Velma Beckwith, 1601 17th 
Place, Washington, D. C 


TRY GRANDMOTHER’S RECIPES: Cakes—Black 
Walnut and Watermelon. Pies—Lemon Sponge 
and Montgomery. Four for one dollar. Margaret 
Nett, R. R. 1, Gettysburg, Pa. 


ENTERTAIN YOUR FRIENDS with real Mexi- 
can cooking. Send 50 cents for handy cook book. 
Rio Gardens, Donna, Texas. 


FIVE POUND PAIL ORANGE HONEY prepaid 
two dollars. If interested in producing your own 
Honey ask for free circulars. Fascinating, profit- 
able. Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Weslaco, Texas. 


OLD FASHIONED SUGAR COOKIES—Remem- 

ber those Mama used to make? Mmmmmm! [I'll 

a you ag dozen for fifty cents. Billie Winn, 
sons, Va. 


RUBBER STAMPS 





anning, % 



































POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new easy way. One-Man Home 
Plant earns $500 monthly. Booklet FREE. Poul- 
pl aaa 1046-M So. Olive, te Angeles 15, 








BANTAMS-—Black & White—Rose Combs—Stock— 
Egos. Rex Northrup, 255 Union St., Hillsdale, 





BANTAMS FOR HOBBYISTS.  Prize-winners. 
State tested. Mille Fleurs, Silkies, Brahmas, Polishs, 
Black Leghorns. Stock, eggs. Wm. Durling, 
Princeton, N. : 





RAISE GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 
Greatest profits from gorgeous furs, delicious meat, 
valuable breeders. rience unnecessary. Fas- 
cinating hobby. Year round money-makin, busi- 
ness. rite world’s largest breeder today. Willow 
Farm, R-18, Sellersville, Pa. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS. Profitable, low-cost feed- 

ing, small space required, small investment. Com- 

= ete details 25c. Guinea Pig Farm, H-234 So. 
uscatel, San Gabriel, Calif. 








PRINTING 


PRINTING: SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY offer. 

100 Letterheads, 4 line, and 100 Envelopes, ood 

, ean Ay bond, for $1.00 postpaid. oe s Print 
hop, P O. Box 1433, Dept. A, Joliet, Tl 


PERSONALIZED STATIONERY, 100 sheets 
folded or monarch style) 100 envelopes rt match 
1.69. Soler, 1632 Taylor Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 














RUBBER STAMPS, Daters, Pads, Inks—new low 
prices—free list now ready. Criterion Stamp Serv- 
ice, Box 2326, Denver 21, Colo. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELL JEWELRY— to make—Easy to sell— 
“Beginners Kit” containing all oe end one 
trated arog bd a oe col = and 
earring sets an racelet, only poetpai 
Extra—New 48 page illustrated 00 Pe cessive 
of shells, shellcraft supplies, novelties and im 
—free with each kit or with an order of $3.00 ny 
more. Write for free wholesale listings. Don-Dee 
Shellcraft Industries, Box 1183P, Orlando, Florida. 


SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT—Beginner’s kit complete with illus- 
trated instructions. Enough material to make- five 
beautiful earring and brooch sets. $2.75 Postpaid. 
Send for catalog ma a a gp supplies, plastic disc, 

earring screws, A or ey etc. Dun-Dee 
Shelleraft and Supplie Y eae Beechwood Sta- 
tion, Rochester 9, 
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JUNE, 1948 


SEA SHELLS—from an oz. to a ton! 


1 ouse for a ellis, Pp. astics, structions 
pang ; S. FREE 


in the ! Our latest 12-page illustrated 
price list. House of Gifts, Box 4550-SH, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


EASHELLS, Plastics, Findings. Free Catalog. 
oSecor’s” “ Bradenton Beach, H., Florida. 


SHELL JEWELRY AND SUPPLIES—full line of 
colored shells and gs—also novelties. Blue 
Ridge Shell 3 taio: 5300 Blue Ridge Blvd., 
Kansas City 3 issouri. 


SHELL BROOCH SETS. core — . So Bar- 
rettes, Bracelets, wonderful gifts 
inal designs. Write Evelyn edt, Ree yd 


JOIN DIXIE SHELL CLUB. Learn Shellcraft. 
Embed Shells, Flowers in Klearkast, NuPlush Fin- 
ishing, Shell Kits Dollar Up. Shell material cata- 
logue (stamp). Dixie Shell Service, Lakeland, Fla. 


HANDMADE SHELL BROOCHES and Earring 
Violets, Apple — and Dogwood, $2.75 set. 
Taxes paid. ction aranteed. Ada M. 
Griffiths, 1354 Seri sir; St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES CATALOG. Triton, 
Dept. B, Box 1149, Sarasota, Fla 




















ODERATELY a 1 a on approval. 
Penman 1035 Dixwell, % 


SPECIAL Fe a OFFER—200 Dif- 

ferent: Argentina, $1.50; Belgium, $1.00; Hun- 
ary, 80c; Packet list free. John’s, 2905 North 
roy, Chicago 18, Ill. 


SWAP 











SELL — SWAP — PUPPIES — Registered; Auedeless g 


ee: Wanted Typewriter. E. Su 
Jackson, é 





TEXTILES 








FLORIDA 
SUPPLIES, Pg te ong 

sea 
tools or Beau- 
Learn-earn within a week. 
— of Box 








279 Hi, Bom 





MAKE BEAUTIFUL SUITS, dresses, skirts for 
yourself or to . Small stock luxurious im- 
ported hep aa offered at amazing whole- 
sale prices, or FREE samples and oe wv 
= Sa 7 t., 15 East 60th, New York 





WANTED 


WANTED: PROFITABLE WORK to do in the 
Home. Please write, Mrs. Anne Orth, 3725 Penn 
Ave. No., Minneapolis 12, Minn. 








FOR SALE: SEA SHELL ie cups, $1.50 — 
Place cards, $1.00 dozen; Pins -753 

$1.00. Hazel Gooch, 243 North First Wat, 
Tooele, Utah. 


COMPLETE LINE SHELLCRAFT Sepaien 1 Large 
Shell-Art Kit, $1.69. Illustrated in: 

Catalogue free. Write Shell-Art Novelty. Sth and 
Moore, Philadelphia 48, Penna. 





WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 








STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS. Free list. Bargain 
box assorted, $1.50. Judson’s, 4554 Eastway, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 

WOODWORKING 





SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Highest quality. Make 
lovely pins, earrings, corsages, dolls, plaques, etc. 
from shells as hobby or sell to gift and dept. stores, 
Our colo ells are beautifully colored, the 
colors last longer and do not run in contact ’ with 
cement. For the best in shellcraft supplies, send 
your order to us. Beginners Jewelry shell kit, 

$1.00. Catalog, 5c. Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, 
Station A, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


NEW DIFFERENT, Trim pottery Vases with 
Shell flowers. Clay, S Shells, Sample Vase, and 
instructions, $5.00. (Smaller Kit, $2.50). Shells 
and Supplies 7 ewe and Novelties. Wanda 
Ann Gifts, R. 1, New Smyrna Beach 3, Fla. 


SHELLCRAFT INSTRUCTION BOOKS for be- 
ginners and advan students. Abalone lamps, 
novelties, jewelry for gifts or wholesale. Abalone 
Shells, $5.00 per dozen. Kadels Kraft Shop, Box 
538 A, No. 1, Atascadero, Calif 








‘BALSA WOOD. Mug: med Supply, $1.00. Price 
list free. Kaysun Inc., Dep’ PIL Maxitcoc, Wi Wis. 


$46 FROM. SQUARE FOOT of a dag a 
nite, 


necessary. Excellent Home 
Woodart, X8, Bridgewater, — 
pone yo oe KILN DRIED WALNUT, Cherry 

and Mahogany semi-finished to your specifications. 
Ls us rao ke pdr your next proj 

sO st anks turning 

for oxi ice list. Immediate Ae cog N. A. 
Smith, Jr., Tye River, Va. 


MONEY FROM WOOD SCRAPS. Woodcraft 

Projects, Lovers Lane, Gainesville, Texas, 

be ye nr GUM AND age \%” 10 square 

feet of assorted sizes, $2.25. All orders F.O.B. 

ia Penna. Robert Piekarski, Route 1, Apollo, 
enna. 

















SEASHELL EARRING SET, boxed, material to 
make 12 more sets, with instruction book, $2.50. 
Mrs. Sedwick, Box 881, Bradenton Beach, Fla. 


SHELLS FOR ALL: Abalone Lamps, $36.00 doz., 
$30.00 doz., $20.00 doz. Abalone Sas, is 
many more — Key Chains, Holders, 
—— retail. Send — for list. 

Day, E rays in Shells, R. 1, Box 537, Donald 
dero, Cali: 


SHELLS IN OIL COLORS. _ Shellcraft Supplies 
Catalogue Free. Davis Shell Shop, 8529 Nebraska 
Ave., Tampa 4, Fla, 








REDWOOD BURL is a rare wood of marked 


beauty and distinctive design, which only mother Internally 


nature can take credit for. Pretty specimen, 25c 
poegee. Eugene McLean, Bryant St., Eureka. 





HARD, DURABLE, high polish woods. 
Chinaberry Shittah, Siethenes. . Siaee 

12” long 6” diameter, : $2. yh 

en 35c 

ime. Flossie Lee 


WOODWORKING TOOLS 


be ge wy 
of either, 


my Collector’s 
eee View 1, O 








SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Free Wholesale Cata- 
logue. Florida Supply House, Bradenton, Fla. 


MAKE SHELLCRAFT JEWELRY — Earn extra 
money—Generous kit with instructions, $2.00. 
Large store assortment, $26.00 Postpaid. Pem En- 
terprises, 60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE of quality shells 
and findings at your disposal, factudiiie peps 
sequins, lucite plaques, vases, bracelets, etc. Write 
for free information and catalog. Personal 24 
hours‘ service. Superior Shellcraft Studio, 110 
Second St. N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 











STAMPS 


500 DIFFERENT, a 00; 1,000—$1.80; 2,000— 
$5.00. 100 Differe u. 8. Commemoratives, 
$1.00. Paul Aig, 2102, 73rd St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOG — seofusely illustrated — listing 
everything for the stamp collector. Harris & Co., 
304 ‘Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL. United States—For- 
eign. Send want list. Arthur Faucom, 1521 Mor- 
gan, Springfield, Ill. 


STAMP COLLECTORS — Make your duplicates 
work. send 100 different, dime and stam en- 
velope, receive 100 different. Charley Graham, 
Anita, Iowa. 

















BAND SAW-Special ba, in 95—Ideal for Hobbyists 
Home circular, Woodcraft 
Tools, Inc., 147 E. 














3 
2 \ 














DIRECTORY; 


Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR A $1.00 BILL, ae a a 2 
scrap fur to trim doll clothes, and make 
novelties. Furcraft Studio, 203” W. First Seacke 
Oxnard, California. 


SEA SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS— Jewelry or Novelties. $1.00 each. Kits 
for beginners. 30 00, $3.00 = $5.00. Supplies 
for regular ° learn, profitable 
bomen, Werts Shellcraft (PH. ) Sharp Park, 























FREE—NEW 1948 SHELL dings: Shelleraft Sup. Ex- 


citing pages of S 
plies ioeantions completely illustrated. and with 


who ainanle prices. S rar to make 4 


uin Kit com complete, $1.00, Y Peoenaia Sun Shell Sup- 
Long Box 2549H, Sarasota, Fla. 





GEORGIA 


START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. 
Fae gg WORK IN YOUR H 


aprons, curtains, 
yarns, patterns. and 

uantity. Write: Sims Textile Co., ‘ 
pore * Dalton, Georgia. 








ILLINOIS 


QUILTING SUPPLIES—BATTS. Glazed bleached 
cotton 81x96 1% lbs., $1.04. — Le cot- 








ton 72x90 2 Ibs., $1.44. ranted 1 
{b., $2. ~ a Ibs., 8, vGibie 2 as” 
with w fs: 
pote Money po hg te = S P "Ss, 610 
South Third, Mayweall 4 6. il. 
MICHIGAN 





MAKE MONEY, PAINTING AND SELLING 
UNFINISHED FIGURINES and Wall Plaques. 
We have different. Lists and painting 
e make rubber Molds to order. 
Submit details for estimate. Veterans Art Indus 

tries, 14540 Grand River Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 


MISSOURI 








Tiss free. Millicent’s, 4216 ete many” colors 
[ow d » Mo. 





NEW JERSEY 


etd GRAYDON FISHER, DESIGNER OF 
ENSIVE HANDMADE ACCESSORIES, of- 

fers unusual ag, ye ee $3.75 

a dozen, items and prices on re- 

quest. Fromrt § shi Be ew attention to small 

oe i y ag hipment, careful 102 Oak St., 

wood, N. J. 





fi 





NEW YORK 

NEW CRAFT FOR HOBBY! PLEASURE! PRO- 
FIT! Decorate 

bottles, etc. with tiny tone chips. 

Complete tial Kit, $1.00. 0. 26-pi 

kit including $2.50 Finished sample, $3.95 

. Esma a4 Box 339-K, 

uare Station, Nee fon Y 18, New York. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
DEALERS—SELL SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES For 
Wholesale 


Shel Ar eKits, ‘Tropical Seashells, Jewelry. Find- 





Times 








ings, Plastics and 
‘quest. Shell-Art Noweig 


Wee, Cor. 
th and Moore Sts., rly Co De 8, P 


TEXAS 








MAKE GOOD MONEY IN YOUR BACK YARD, 
oy eS lot, few acres, Sowers. uabs, herbs, 
its, oe ies, eets, nu 
Hon ees nlitnited demand. AMAZING 
PRO POSSIBILITIES, Co 10-lesson in- 


$3. 00. Adams Service, foos's South yn woe 
Texas. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 
most complete we have. 








PHOTOGRAPH BY J. R. CHRISTOFFERS FROM WESTERN WAYS 


T. Roger Blythe of Tucson, Arizona, has always been charmed by the 
beauty and variety of the buildings of American cities. For several years he 
followed the hobby of wandering around cities, feeling their mood and per- 
sonality and then doing pencil sketches of what he had seen. When representa- 
tives of the Springfield, Missouri, Chamber of Commerce saw some of his 
sketches of their city, they commissioned him to do a series, which was 
gathered into an 84-page booklet. Its success led to other commissions and 
Blythe’s hobby has now become his means of livelihood. He has illustrated 
booklets on Tucson, Phoenix and Tombstone in Arizona, Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles. More than 75,000 of the booklets have been sold. At the request 
of the Historical Society of Santa Barbara he has also done a special booklet 
on the famous old California missions. Blythe estimates that he has spent more 
than 4,000 hours working on his sketches, including the necessary research. 








ON C. ANDREWS, who lives at 208 

Macquarie Street, in Hobart, Tas- 
mania (an island state of the Common- 
wealth of Australia), has never put to 
sea on a sailing ship. But the beauti- 
fully executed detail of his handiwork 
on the ship model Cutty Sark shows 
evidence of his being a seaman (at least 
a sea-fan) of long-standing as well as 
a fine craftsman. The original Cutty 
Sark belonged to England’s fast trade 
fleet during the nineteenth century, 
sailed the China and Australian routes, 
and was finally sold to the Portugese. 


Escaping the usual fate of a retired 
ship, she was bought in 1922 by an 
English Captain and his wife who re- 
stored the vessel to her original gran- 
deur. At present, the Cutty Sark is 
anchored off Falmouth Bay, England. 

Arejas Vitkauskas 


E F. MILLER is a philatelist with an 
e imagination. At least he has a 
different way of collecting stamps. In- 
stead of keeping his collection in al- 
bums, Miller has some 35,000 stamps 
of all sizes, colors and denominations 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


on the ceiling and one wall of his 14 
by 14 bedroom. He uses the big air- 
mailers for a border, but other than 
that no particular pattern is effected. 
The final touch to the unusual project 
is a coating with shellac. It’s one way 
to re-paper. Mrs, Michael Kadlec 


OST PEOPLE avoid as best they 

can “taking any wooden nickels.” 
But Carroll Cwearengen, a teacher in 
Madison, Wisconsin, is looking for 
them. His hobby is collecting wooden 
money, and now he needs some wooden 
nickels to complete his collection. 


Mrs. D. L. Schultz 


eens MY high school days, I have 
been an avid Shakespeare fan. 
Through the ensuing years, I have ac- 
cumulated over 200 play bills of pro- 
ductions played by fine Shakespearean 
actors and actresses. Attractive sums 
have been offered for this collection, 
which is housed in my home, 5520 
Second Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
but I can’t persuade myself to part with 
it. The play bills represent many pleas- 
ant memories of superior drama in- 
terpreted by talented artists. Some of 
the play bills in my collection are over 
40 years old. George E. Hall 


b. Rasewegperipaa OF vacationists, yearly, 
visit a wee-sized village situated 
near Denver, Colorado. No one lives 
in the little village, although every 
child who sees it wishes he could. Tiny- 
town, as it is called, was built years 
ago by a father for his little girl who 
was hopelessly ill. When she died, he 
wanted other children to enjoy it as she 
had. Everything in Tinytown is built 
on a very small scale and planned to 
the very last detail. There is a minia- 
ture radio station, industrial plant on 
the “outskirts,” church, school, library, 
courthouse, park and lake. The “resi- 
dential section” is composed of au- 
thentic models of larger houses, and on 
the hillsides little farmers wend their 
way into town in horse-drawn wagons 
on the winding, tiny mountain roads. 


Frances Badtke 


‘See Feliz Bressart, in all of 
his roles on the stage and screen, 
has never played a part without wear- 
ing a mustache. Several years ago, Bres- 
sart began to collect the lip adornments 
while on his engagement tours in 
America and Europe. Now he has 178 
mustaches, all under glass encasement, 
and each one different—from brush 
and handlebar type to the regular Co- 
lonna downsweep. Mrs. F. J. Miller 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cause they are all needed for export. 
We wouldn’t be able to pay for our 
bare rations without these exports. But 
there are people in your country who 
are also going through hard times and 
cannot afford the wonderful variety of 
materials that are for sale in your stores. 
They wrote and told us about the way 
they live and we admire courage when- 
ever we see or hear about it. We also 
realize the high cost of living in the 
States and the heavy postage charged 
on parcels to this country. So when we 
say thank you, you will realize that we 
understand just what hobbyists are giv- 
ing up on our behalf. When the mail 
destined for the Lucases reaches this 
country we are sure that many of our 
prayers will have been answered and 
all who have sent us craft materials 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have helped two very ordinary 
people believe even more firmly in the 
democratic way of life. 


“One letter we received touched us 
greatly. All the sender could spare was 
one packet of sequins, and when we 
had read her letter we realized that even 
that was a sacrifice and we thought of 
the widow’s mite . . . and how true it 
really is that “The meek shall inherit 
the earth.’ 


“Many people wrote asking for de- 
tails about us, so we thought perhaps 
you would like to know more about the 
two people you have helped. Luke is 
30, and served six years in the R. A. F. 
He was in France in that fateful sum- 
mer of 1940 and later went to Gibraltar 
and from there to Casablanca where he 
met many of your G. I.’s and made one 
of them his friend for life. When it 
was time to invade France on ‘D’ day 
Luke was near the French coast at 
Cherbourg; he was skipper aboard a 
high speed launch and was there to 
pick up any airmen that came down in 
the sea. That was a happy day for his 
service, for there were none. 


“I am 26 and we have been happily 
married for over seven years. I went 
with Luke (when conditions allowed) 
all up and down the coasts of Britain 
and lived in many of the worse blitzed 
areas, We saw destruction aplenty and 
when it was all over we thought we'd 
start to ‘build’ anew the things we have 
always loved. So many people lost those 
small unimportant items. Those little 
odds and ends that went to make up 
that lovely word ‘home.’ We want to 
give back to people the ‘pretty’ things 
of life, but in this land so many things 





still have to be classed as ‘luxuries,’ and 
we are a long way from our aim. But 
we know that there will come a time 
when we on this side of the Atlantic 
will be able to indulge once more in 
pastimes that are far removed from 


the world crisis, war, economics, lack . 


of this and that. 

“Luke and I haven’t a gift shop... 
we make our goods and sell them to 
various shops in and around Wales. 
Your magazine is going to be a great 
help to us in our work and we shall 
mever see it without thinking of you 
all. Our craft work varies from day to 
day as our materials are never the same 
two days running and we are learning 
to tackle all the crafts—the minor ones 
I mean. 


“Could you possibly insert a little 
piece in your magazine for us to let 
all who wrote to us know how much 
we value their kindness? We'd like to 
mention every name but we know that 
you wouldn’t have space for them all. 
Just let them know that we're truly 
grateful for everything and that we 
know that the democratic way of life 
we fought for was really and truly worth 
saving . . . God bless you all.” 





PHOTOGRAPH BY LOGAN-MARKHAM 


Mabel C. Olson 


OMETIMES WE think Portland, Ore- 
gon, must have more interesting 
hobbyists than any city in the country. 
Maybe the reason for this belief is that 
Mabel C. Olson of Portland, just has 
the knack of finding them and the 
ability to tell their stories in outstanding 
fashion. A typical example of Miss 
Olson’s complete coverage of a subject 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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SELLS 95 STORIES AND 
NOVELETTES 


“‘The introduction you gave me to 


since I finished my N. I. A. 
training sometime ago and con- 
sequently, have no call on your 
service. Here is concrete evidence 
that interest in your students con- 
tinues indefinitely. To date now, 
I have sold 95 stories and novel- 
ettes to 20 national magazines.’’ 
—Darrell Jordan, P. O. Box 279, 
Friendship, New York. 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


So many people with the ‘‘germ’’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined rsons 

gifted with a genius for writing. “) 
Few realize that the great bulk of comi 

is done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ et ie 


Not only do these thousands of men and women pro- 





‘duce most of the fiction published, but countless articles 


on hobbies, shop crafts, gardening, nature studies, busi- 
ness affairs, homemaking, travel, sports, i 
stories, etc., as well. ox ee ae 


Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to 
= whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to 
write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste 
no time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the 
thing. Every copy ‘‘cub’’ goes through the course of prac- 
tical criticism—a training that turns out more successful 
authors than any other experience. 


That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. And upon the very same kind of actual assignments 
given daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by 
on. not by studying the individual styles of model 

8. 


Each week your work is analyzed constructively by 
practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing: 
Profitable, too, as you gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch that 
gets your material accepted by editors. Above all, you can 
see constant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


ie eeelieienteeaien atin 


u i 
Have You — | VETERANS: ! 
“ye s 
Natural Ability? | 
7 po jee 4 
Our Writing Aptitude Test 1 H 
will reveal whether or not you 
have natural talent for writing. : COURSE : 
It will analyze your powers of 
observation, your imagination, ' APPROVED ; 
and dramatic instinct. You'll en- 4 1 
joy taking this test. There is no 4 FOR H 
cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below today, News- ; VETERANS’ : 
paper Institute of America, One 4 1 
Park Avenue, New York 16, | 
N. ¥. (Founded 1925). ‘| TRAINING : 
‘ . 


Newspaper Institute of America # 
One Park Ave., N. ¥. 16, N. ¥. a 


Send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, your Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information about writing for 
profit as promised in Profitable Hobbies, 
June. 
Mr. 
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§ Address 


‘ ( ) Check here if you are eligible ander the G.I. 

@ Bin of Rights. (All correspondence confidential. No 
salesman will call on you.) 46-H-598 
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Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America 
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FOR COPPER CRAFTSMEN 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN COPPER AND 
Brass, by Henry J. Kauffman and Zoe 
Elizabeth Kauffman (32 pages; illus- 
trated; Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser; Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pennsylvania; $1). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


Se LEGEND surrounding the 
craft-work and skills of the Pennsy]- 
vania Germans leads many enthusiasts 
to collect the copper and brassware of 
this group of Americans. Skillful exe- 
cution of detail, richness of color, the 
softness of patina, and the general utility 
of the articles make Pennsylvania Ger- 
man copper and brass outstanding works 
of art as well as examples of fine crafts- 
manship. 

The Pennsylvania Germans are prob- 
ably better known to most lovers of fine 
old art in relation to their Stiegal glass, 
sgrafitto pottery, illuminated manu- 
scripts, and painted tin. It is just recently 
that copper and brass have come into 
their own in the realm of the art col- 
lector. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that very few of these products 
were marked by the craftsmen who made 
them. Therefore, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish those brass and copper products 
made in America from those imported 
from Europe or the Middle East. In a 
few isolated cases, pieces now highly 
treasured have been marked by the 
coppersmiths’ descendants who owned 
them. But these are exceptions to the 
rule. 


HD igtane RECENT years, collectors have 
tended to neglect copper and 
brass. In the time of their common 
use, fixtures made of these two metals 
were mostly a part of rural life. It is 





a comparatively new revival in decora- 
tive fashion that has made such things 
as warming pans, skimmers, copper 
kettles, and ladles objects of interest 
and demand. Copper and brass are dif- 
ficult to keep clean and shining with- 
out the vigorous rubbing and buffing 
with salt and vinegar which was used 
in the old days and to which our pres- 
ent generation seems a trifle indifferent. 
The modern lacquer spray gun has 
remedied this to some extent, but it 
leaves the articles brightly gleaming, a 
different type of beauty than that im- 
parted to the metals by the use of old- 
fashioned but very effective elbow 
grease. 

There are more than forty pictures 
of every sort of object from brass 
escutcheons to copper tea kettles in 
“Pennsylvania German Copper and 
Brass.” These reproductions, each with 
narfrative descriptive material, serve as 
guides to both collector and to metal 
worker who wish to ply their hobbies 
in some new vein. 





A FAVORITE HOUSE PLANT 


THE AFRICAN VIOLET, by Helen Van 
Pelt Wilson (191 pages; illustrated; 
M. Barrows and Company, Inc.; New 
York; $2.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


Ir THE little over fifty years since the 
African violet (Saintpaulia) was dis- 
covered by Baron Walter von Saint 
Paul in “the hilly regions of Eastern 
tropical Africa,” this plant has become 
the pet of the lover of house plants and 
the profitable darling of the greenhouse 
owner and florist. The growth of its 
popularity in so short a time seems 
almost phenomenal when one considers 
the myriads of other plant beauties 


a 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 











which have been brought into “cap- 
tivity” from their natural haunts. 
Perhaps it is the challenge that the 
African violet presents to its captors. 
Almost childlike in its need for atten- 
tion and: care, tke African violet 
responds luxuriantly to good nurture 
and attention to its welfare. But left 
to itself just “to grow,” uncared for— 
even if for a short time, this comparative 
newcomer to the realm of house plants, 
withers and dies away, as many frus- 
trated growers of non-blooming plan 
can confirm. 
In its natural habitat, of course, this 
violet (which is really not a violet at 
all, but a member of the Gesneria fam- 
ily to which also belongs the velvet- 
leaved gloxinia) withstood the furies 
of life out-of-doors with the same com- 
parative ruggedness as the giant trees 
which sheltered it from excess severity. 
However, civilization has weakened it. 
And ever since the African violet’s 
“first-born” in captivity bloomed in 
England in 1893, the delicate plants 
have demanded careful attention. 


yen THOSE readers who are already 
acquainted with the author, through 
her many other entertaining, authori- 
tative books and articles on plant life, 
it is enough to mention that Helen 
Van Pelt Wilson has been infected 
with the nationwide enthusiasm for 
Saintpaulias and has written another 
“first” on the subject. Author, lecturer, 
and editor, Miss Wilson delightfully 
mingles scientific study and knowledge 
of horticulture with basic and personal 
understanding of “green things grow- 
ing.” That she understands gardeners 
and their problems as well as the liv- 
ing things of their gardens is evidenced 
by the contents of her book. 

If anything has been omitted in this 
book pertaining to the care and suc 
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cessful growing of African violets, it 
niust be inconsequential. “The African 
Violet” raises and answers every ques- 
tion that most violet fanciers could 
possibly ask: Where to grow them in 
different seasons; temperature, ventila- 
tion and watering; cleansing of foliage; 
potting, re-potting and use of ferti- 
lizer; propagating of plants in water, 
sand and soil; growing plants from 
seed and pollination; pests and diseases 
peculiar to African violets; packing of 
plants for shipping, and supply sources 
of packing materials. 

Of equal interest to the African vio- 
let enthusiast will be the chapter on 
growing violets “compatibly” with other 
flowers and plants, and arranging them 
in corsages. After being read, the 
“greenhouse program” set forth by Miss 
Wilson will no doubt become the sole 
guide for many readers who are, or 
plan to be, profitable hobbyists in 
African violets. 

For those who prefer to keep their 
Saintpaulias purely for the pleasure they 
gain by having them about, the chapter 
on “Clubs, Societies, and Shows” of 
African violets may well prove to be 
the favorite. But for all lovers of this 
plant, the section (composing over one- 
third of the entire book) which goes 
into all theories and facts concerning 
the classification and varieties of the 
African violet will constitute informa- 
tion to be known and kept as long as the 
enthusiasm for this plant remains. There 


are at least 175 varieties of African 
violets as far as variety of name is con- 
cerned. The author doubts that this list 
is without duplication. Yet there are 
many varieties which may not yet be 
recorded, At any rate, the reader will 
be certain to find his or her favorite 
violet (or the favorite’s closest cousin ) 
among the great number of classifica- 
tions, many of which are illustrated by 
sketches, well-done by artist Leonie 
Hagerty. 


SOMETHING NEW IN DESIGNS 

New ArT DEsIcNs FOR LEATHER- 
CRAFT (AND OTHER CRAFTS INCLUDING 
WOOD, PLASTIC, TEXTILE AND METAL), 
by Berniece T. Kirton (Savage and 
Savage; Los Angeles 15, California; 
$1). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


F YOU ate a craftsman—whether it 

be in leathers, plastics, metals, woods, 
or textiles—you know only too well 
how it feels at times to possess the 
ability to do a particular thing but to 
be short on imagination, at the crucial 
moment anyhow, in creating a new 
design, pattern or decoration for your 
craft-article. 

To help the craftsman carry on his 
hobby when enthusiasm is running high 
but imagination seems to be lagging 
behind, is the excellent purpose behind 
this new craft design portfolio by Ber- 
niece T. Kirton. “New Art Designs for 
Leathercraft” has over fifty-six original 








to twelve, average. 


TRY THESE THREES 


B=, ARE twenty phrases about threes. Each has a one-word answer. If 
you keep in mind the prefix which denotes “three,” you'll breeze through 
this quiz—except for one or two which may trip you if you don’t watch 
out. A score of sixteen or more is excellent; twelve to sixteen is good; eight 


. Group of three singers. .......... 
. Three children born together. .. 
St rnenrne 
. A three-wheeled velocipede. ... 




















1 
2 
3 
4 
5. The third of three copies. . 
6. Having three angles. .......... 
7 
8 
9 


12. Threefold. 








. A three-legged suppott. ..............- 
. The third power of a number. 
. A person who has three husbands or wives at the same time. ............ 
. The third power of a million. .. 
11. A 300th anniversary. ..............-.--- 


13. Occurring every three years. ....... 
14, A term or period of three months. 
15. A group of three related dramatic or other literary works. -.............-.-- 
16. Occurring once every three weeks. .. a 
17. A coalition of three men in office or authority. -...............--.------------- 
18. Having three syllables. ............... 
19. Having three sides. ................-.--------- 
. A flag or banner having three colors; the French flag. 
































Alan A. Brown 
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designs, especially created by the artist 
for working in leather, but very adapt- 
able to woodcraft, plastic-craft, textile 
painting or metalwork. 


Some of the many articles which 
might be made and decorated with 
designs presented in this portfolio are 
handbags and coin purses, cigarette 
and match cases, book marks and covers, 
play shoes, leather cuffs, writing port- 
folios, humidors, key and comb cases, 
billfolds and wallets, drinking 
jackets and coasters, knife scabbards and 
gun holsters, cosmetic kits, eye glass 
cases, playing card cases, and all types 
of decorative box covers. There are 
over fourteen designs especially created 
for leather belts, and one sheet in the 
portfolio is composed of patterns for a 
complete matching desk set decorated 
with an iris flower motif. This set in- 
cludes designs for waste basket, blotter 
‘panels, knife holder, book-ends and 
letter holder. 









































MAKE MONEY 
with 
LARSON 
Leathercraft 


Make and sell easy-to-assemble belts, 
gloves, purses, woolskin toys and mit- 
tens, many other useful items. Complete 
stock. Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins, All tools 
and accessories. No experience neces- 
sary; instructions come with materials. 


Send ten cents at once for catalog with 
101 money-making ideas. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


4246 Arthington Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 


W for MONEY | 


Be An Artist! 


Trained Artists Are Capable of 
Earning $60, $75 and Morea Week 
It’s pleasant and interes 

study Art the W.S.A. oo 
MERCIAL ART, 
CARTOONING all in 0 
























































vious Art experience necessary— 
hundreds have profited by our prac- 
tical methods since 1914. TWO 
ART OUTFITS furnished. Mail 
coupon today for information in 
FREE BOOK. ‘‘Art for Pleasure 
and Profit.’ VETERANS! 
COURSE APPROVED UNDER 
G. I. BILL. 




















WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Studio 426-M, 1115 15th St., N.W. 
Washington S, D. C. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Note the soft fur of these two chinchillas. A full-length coat made from these pelts might cost from $30,000 


CHINCHILLAS -- 


to $100,000. 


The initial cost of a 
chinchilla farm is high, 
but the potential profits are 
even higher, California 
partners discover. 


FRY L. FARROW, auto salesman of 
Inglewood, California, ordinarily 
sleeps soundly. Once in a while, how- 
ever, he lies awake at night counting 
—not sheep—but chinchillas. He is 
figuring how many of these animals 
he would have now if he had bought a 
pair fifteen, or even ten, years ago. 
Assuming an average of two litters a 
year and two babies per litter, he begins 
to multiply. Coupled with this, he cal- 
culates how much they would have 
earned him at the current price for A-1 
breeders—$1,200 a pair. Although he 
has never reached a total, he has gone 
far enough in his reckoning to realize 
that he would now have a sizeable 
fortune. 


Weldon D. Woodson 


As early as 1929, he became interested 
in this squirrel-size rodent with the 
softest fur of any animal in the world. 
That year, he won national honors as 
a car salesman. An automobile maga- 
zine desired his picture. To have one 
made, he dropped in at Al Linburgh’s 
studio in Inglewood. Linburgh intro- 
duced him to M. F. Chapman, who, he 
explained, owned and operated the 
Chapman Chinchilla Farm of Inglewood 
—the first in the United States. 

After posing for several photographs, 
Farrow sat down and listened to Chap- 
man relate his experiences with these 
animals. In 1918, the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company had sent Chapman, 
a mining engineer, to South America 


to develop thirty of their mining claims 
in the lofty Andean Mountains. While 
there he heard of the chinchilla. 


1 Is not known, Chapman told Far- 


row, exactly when man discovered 
these animals. About 1524, however, 
the Spaniards observed the Chincha 
Indians using the fur from them. From 
these Indians, therefore, they derive the 
name of chinchilla, During the succeed- 
ing centuries, the Spaniards imported 
chinchilla fur to Europe in great quan- 
tities. A queen of Old Castile wore 
the first chinchilla coat. 

By 1880, far-seeing conservationists 
contended that wholesale destruction of 
the animals would cause them to vanish 
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from the earth. Twenty years later, their 
fast disappearance in the countries in 
which they once had abounded caused 
alarm, even among the government of- 
ficials. Nevertheless, it was not until 
1914 that Peru, Chile, and Bolivia 
enacted laws which prohibited the ex- 
port of fur. But it was too late! By that 
time, so few existed that the papers 
made it front-page news when any were 
found. Now, probably not a single 
chinchilla exists in the wild state. 

“When I learned of their scarcity,” 
Chapman said, “I resolved to see if I 
could secure some and try to save them 
from extinction for future generations.” 

He obtained permission of South 
American governments to employ In- 
dian trappers. After several years’ effort, 
he was able to catch eighteen live ani- 
mals. From those he selected eleven— 
four females and seven males. Because 
they were unaccustomed to low alti- 
tudes, he kept them for two years at 
an altitude of 11,000 feet, then brought 
them down to 8,000 feet for a year. To 
transport them overseas, he provided 
them with ice-chilled cages. On February 
22, 1923, he arrived in port at San 
Pedro, California, with his precious 
cargo. 

Since then his stock has been accli- 
mated until, with proper care, they will 
flourish in any state of the Union. With 
his herd of eleven, the industry has de- 


FUR BEARING ROYA 


veloped to approximately 14,000 pairs 
of chinchillas, 1,500 owners, and 125 
finely equipped, successful ranches in 
the United States and Canada. M. F. 
Chapman, himself, died a few years 
ago, but his son, Reginald, owns the 
Chapman Chinchilla Farm of Ingle- 
wood, the father of them all, and still 
the world’s largest. . 


| Rese: FARROW confesses that when 
listening to Chapman back in 1929, 
he decided that he would be among the 
first to obtain a pair of chinchillas when 
the “Chapman Farm” placed them on 
the market, but for some reason he 
failed to do so. Perhaps his activities 
aS a motor car salesman absorbed all 
of his interests and he felt iittle need 
for a hobby, even a profitable one. 








* 





Want extra money to pay for a bungalow, a new car, or a small farm? 
Then raise chinchillas say these two backyard farmers, Frank L. Farrow, left, 
and Richard Whiteker, who are holding two of their pets. The two men formed 
a partnership to carry on their chinchilla raising. 


By 1942, the situation had changed. 
There were no new cars to sell, and 
the commissions from placing second- 
hand ones did not measure up to Far- 
row’s usual earnings. He began to look 
around for means to supplement his 


income. Then he recalled the conversa- 
tion he had had with Chapman thirteen 
years previous. . 

The initial price for a pair of chin- 
chillas, however, proved too much for 
his slender pocket book. He found it 
possible, though, to buy a half a pair 
—that is, someone went in with him 
and they obtained a male and a female. 
For the person not flush with money, 
he recommends this; but let one indi- 
vidual actually do the buying. Certain 
legal difficulties in some states make it 
ill advisable for two persons to con- 
tract for a pair. After one has laid 
down the money, the purchase price 
could be divided between two, or 
among three and even four, persons. 


SNS WITHIN a single year a pair 
will have on an average of two 





litters, with two to a litter, a total of 
four animals, a person shortly will not 
only be able to get his money back, 
but make a profit. Farrow says that 
prospective profitable hobbyists usually 
ask him what are the maximum number 


LTY 


of young a pair may have within 
twelve months. He answers twelve. The 
moment he gives this, they take out 
their pencils and begin to figure. This 
is a mistake, he warns. One should base 
his prospective profits on the average 
increase, 


Moreover, Fatrow urges one to build 
up his herd until there are a dozen or 
fifteen animals, at the minimum, before 
disposing of any. The chinchilla lives 
as long as ten years, but occasionally 
one loses an animal. If you sell all but 
a pair, you may find yourself without 
a male or female, or without a single 
one—just where you began. He, him- 
self, now has forty, all from the original 
pair of which he owned a half interest. 

No coats are being made from chin- 
chillas now, and if they were they would 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Chinchillas like to frisk about. Here are a pair with an exercise wheel. They play at night; rest during the day. 


be only for the rich: $30,000 to 
$100,000 for a full-length coat. In fact, 
the fashionable women throughout our 
land will have to wait eight or ten years 
before they can go to their furrier and 
order a newly-made chinchilla coat. By 
then, it is hoped chinchillas will be 
sufficiently plentiful to establish a fur 
market. 


N™ ANIMALS are not pelted and 
are sold only for breeding pur- 
poses, to persons who want to start 
raising them. The reason that there is 
no fur market is obvious when one 
realizes that, according to one estimate, 
it would require at least 3,500 No. 1 
pelts to make a full-length coat. In 
order to secure that many first-class 
pelts, you would need approximately 
15,000 pelts to select from. With a 
total of only about 14,000 pairs of 
animals in the United States and Canada, 
one can readily see that with the mak- 
ing of a couple of coats the entire herds 


would be destroyed. 

It is known that first prime, the 
period when the animal's fur is at its 
best, occurs when it is six to eight 
months of age, and thereafter yearly 
from February 1st to April 1st. Whether 
it is preferable to pelt them the first, 
second, or third year, or at a later age, 
is something that will be determined 
with the establishment of a fur market 
that will be continuous year after year. 
That is the goal of the chinchilla farm- 
ers, and those who now are building 
up their herds will reap the harvest. 


Should you buy a pair and they in- 
creased to a dozen or more, you may 
wonder how you would go about sell- 
ing a few now and then. One way is 
to run a Classified or display advertise- 
ment in an appropriate magazine. As a 
suggestion, give your enterprise a title. 
For instance, if your name is Johnson, 
call it “Johnson’s Chinchilla Ranch.” 
Perhaps your pens are in the neighbor- 
hood of three oak trees, near a bridle 


path, or on a hill slope. Then, for 
“Johnson’s,” substitute “Three Oak,” 
“Bridle Path,” or “Hill Slope.” You 
may prefer “Farm” to “Ranch.” With a 
little imagination, you can concoct a 
variety of choice names. 

Actually, when word gets around 
that you have chinchillas, people will 
come to you seeking to buy a pair. Of 
all fur-bearing animals, they are prob- 
ably the most talked of in the United 
States. At a party, Farrow never men- 
tions that he is the proud owner of 
some. During the first couple of years 
he did that, only to have the parties 
break up and the guests crowd around 
him, asking questions and coaxing him 
to part with a portion of his breeders. 


A THE outset, one needs very little 
space for a pair of chinchillas. 
Many persons build a cage in the garage. 
As for the car, they leave it outside. 

A friend told Farrow that her hus- 
band did this. He gazed out of the 
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When handling a chinchilla, always keep a firm grip on it. Otherwise it will scurry out of sight, which might be 
tragic, since a pair of breeders may cost as much as $1,200. 


window at his car; then dreamily, as 
if he were contemplating fabulous riches 
in store for him, looked at the garage 
in which the pair were housed. Finally 
he said, “I think we'll sell the Buick.” 


“Why?” his wife asked. 


“Because it doesn’t have babies,” he 
answered seriously. 

With propagation of chinchillas, 
however, one will have to move out 
of the garage and construct additional 
pens in his backyard. In Farrow’s case, 
he realized that within a few years not 
even his backyard would hold them. 
Fortunately, in 1943 he came across 
Richard Whiteker, Los Angeles aircraft 
shop employee. Upon selling two pairs 
of chinchillas to him, Farrow learned 
that Whiteker not only had com- 
modious footage adjacent to his home, 
but that when that would not suffice 
for the increase, an acre of land was 
available. Thus the two, Farrow and 
Whiteker, became partners. 


—— 


IKE EVERY chinchilla owner, White- 

ker, himself, has a story back of 
his hobby. For a long period of years 
he had thought of raising chickens, 
mink—or at least something which 
would bring money in that would help 
him to pay for a bungalow, a new car, 
a small farm, or a dozen other pos- 
sessions which all of us dream about, 
but very few actually obtain. 

Then he began to hear of chinchillas. 
At first, he thought that they and chin- 
chilla rabbits were the same creatures. 
The two, it should be emphasized, are 
not even distantly related. A pair of 
the rabbits cost you but a few dollars, 
the true chinchillas, hundreds of dol- 
lars. 

When he learned the difference, 
Whiteker took a long-range view and 
figured that the really big money lay 
in the chinchillas. After he bought the 
initial two pairs, he later purchased 
ten additional animals. He now has 
sixty-eight, which, with Farrow’s forty, 


a 


make a nice, small ranch. The name 
it goes under is the “R W Chinchilla 
Ranch,” the first letters of Richard 
Whiteker’s given and surnames. 


N FEBRUARY 8th and 9th of 1947, 

the fourth annual California Chin- 
chilla Ranchers Club Show was held 
at Exposition Park in Los Angeles. At 
that time of the year, the fur of the 
animals proves to be at its best. 
Whiteker entered his choice ones. The 
awards listed show that under “male 
champion,” he won third place in “Class 
I dark”; reserve champion, “Class IV 
dark”; reserve champion, “Class VI 
dark,” and fourth place, “Class IV, 
medium.” Under “female champion,” 
he placed first in both “Class IV pale” 
and “Class VI pale.” 

In fact, he won more ribbons than 
any small rancher in the show. Of course, 
the Chapman Chinchilla Farms took 
the most. On a percentage basis, how- 

(Continued on Page 50) 





Collecting is my Hobby 


A charm string acquired as a child 
becomes the basis of a Colorado woman’s collection 
of 6,000 historically interesting buttons. 


BUTTONS -- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


MUTE STORY TELLERS 


N My collection of more than 6,000 

buttons, each has some significance 
beyond the pride of possession. It may 
be a connotation of friendship, history, 
literature, or travel, or the button itself 
may appeal to me because of design, 
composition, or construction. Here are 
buttons from every state in the Union, 
elephant trapping buttons from India, 
carved olive wood from Palestine, cin- 


Hitty H. White 
as told to 
Saletha A. Brown 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NELSON 


nabar from China. At least fifteen 
foreign countries are represented. 

I suppose one might say I began my 
collection as a child in Denver, Colo- 
rado. In 1882, toys were not made in 
the profusion of today and improvisa- 
tions often had to take their place. I 
recall fretting for something to do, when 
Mother said, “How would you like to 
make a charm string?” 


Mrs. Hitty H. White arranges her buttons on cards in what she calls “fam- 
ily groups.”” The card on the left contains military buttons from the Revo- 
lutionary and Civil Wars and the War of 1812. On the right are insignia 
buttons of World Wars I and II, grouped around the division insignia of her 
son, Don E. White. The buttons on the center card have floral motifs. 


“A charm string! How could I make 
it?” I asked. 

“Fetch the button box and thread a 
needle with strong black thread,” 
Mother instructed. Then she gave me 
a ball of bright red “duster tape,” the 
tape which women pleated on the under 
side of their long skirts. “Pick out the 
buttons that you like best and sew them 
on the tape. That will start your charm.” 


“Will it charm away a cold or keep 
me from getting the measles, or make 
me beautiful?” I had wanted to know. 


Mother laughed. “Some say when 
you sew 999 buttons on a string, that 
the thousandth one will bring your true 
love. Queen Victoria told her children 
that it would bring them a new piano. 
But I think there’s a secret charm which 
you will have to discover for yourself.” 


One of the first buttons that attracted 
my attention was a brown one about 
the size of a quarter, with a carved 
profile of creamy color in its center. 
Of course I wanted to know all about it. 


“It came from the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia,” Mother ex- 
plained. “Your Grandfather went to 
this fair and brought six buttons the 
size of this, and a dozen in a smaller 
size, to Grandmother as souvenirs. She 
used the small ones on a dress for me 
and I’m saving them to use on a wool 
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Mrs. Hitty H. White displays part of her collection of 6,000 buttons, each of which is of some special sig- 


ent | 
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nificance to her. She began her collection as a child in 1882, then stopped, only to become an ardent button hobby- 


ist in 1938. 


dress for you when you go to the 
academy.” 

Now, my own daughter has at least 
eight of those small cameo buttons 
which she used on a dress of my grand- 
daughter’s not long ago. So you see 
they have served four generations of 
our family. 


brace was the beginning of my 
charm string, upon which I worked 
intermittently throughout childhood. It 
didn’t take me long to discover the 
secret charm, that many an interesting 
tale could center about a button. Visitors 
enjoyed looking at my “string” and 
asking about the ones that touched 
their fancy. Often they showed their 
interest by sending or bringing me but- 
tons which they had treasured. Since I 
still have many a button that was given 
to me by women who were elderly in 
my youth, one can understand why I 
can positively state that some are over 
a hundred years old. 

For a number of years the hobby 
was forgotten while I married and 
helped to establish a new home in Long- 
mont, Colorado, where I now live. The 
old string with its less than a thousand 
buttons was left in my paternal home, 
forgotten. 

When the sad time came for me to 
return to this house and help dismantle 
it, after the death of my parents, I 








found the string in an old shoe box 
where mother had stored it. I thought 
it would amuse my own youngsters to 
see with what I had played as a girl, 
and took it to them. The children were 
delighted and added a few buttons from 
time to time. 

In 1938, I read an article concerning 
buttons, which described identical or 
very similar buttons to those on my 
old charm string. I hunted it out and 
then and there became a true button 
hobbyist, studying more concerning the 
origin, history, and manufacture of but- 
tons as well as diligently collecting them. 
It was then that I started a file, classi- 
fying each button and recording all my 
known data concerning each. 

I learned that some form of button 
has been used by man for over 4,500 
years. Metal discs of copper and bronze, 
found in Egyptian tombs, had been 
used for trimmings and clothes fasten- 
ers. The Greeks fastened their togas 
with-a shankless button-like article. I 
read of the finding of an old leather 
coat in the snows of Siberia, which was 
thought to be several thousand years 
old. It still retained some metal button- 
like ornaments. Even the word “but- 
ton” took on new significance when I 
learned it came from the French, 
bouton, meaning protuberance. 

It is said that almost every material 
known to man has been made into 








buttons, even human skin. Can’t you 
just imagine Louis XIV strutting about 
his court in his dove grey suit, trimmed 
with garnet buttons? How I should 
have liked to have seen the coat of 
Francis the First, of France, with its 
decoration of 1,360 gold - buttons! 


oo AFTER I became a true collector, 
I began arranging the buttons on 
cards, or in “family” groups on a back- 
ground of grosgrain ribbon, sewed to 
a muslin cloth. All the buttons on the 
charm string were removed and put in 
some grouping. 

Because they focus attention to im- 
portant affairs of a nation, military 
buttons are a great favorite of mine. 
One of my cards is filled with brass 
buttons bearing the seals of the re- 
spective state of their origin stamped 
upon their surface. Another card con- 
tains insignia buttons of early American 
wars, while another features those of 
the last two World Wars, arranged 


about an arm insignia worn by my son. 


One of my oldest buttons is a mili- 
tary one of pewter. Until a short time 
before the Revolutionary war, England 
supplied the military buttons for the 
colonies. When war broke out, the 
colonists found themselves without 
identifying buttons, molds or copies of 
molds. Yankee craftsmen applied them- 


(Continued on Page 51) 





SPUN COPPER 


for a 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


SELLERS’ MARKET 


A California copper 
spinner’s success indicates 
the existence of a virtually 
untapped market for 

his type of products. 


Is THE winter of 1942, G. E. Seaberg 
laid down his tools, turned in a 
notice of resignation, and retired from 
his job as a pipe line expert. He was 
fed up with pipe lines, and particu- 
larly with pipe lines in cold Chicago, 


Dick Hutchinson 


and he decided to do something about 
it. He would move to California where 
a fellow didn’t have to spend half his 
time warming his hands. It was so 
cold in Chicago most of that winter 
that a fellow had to put his mittens 





An employee in Seaberg’s shop polishes a spun copper flower pot to add 
to the growing number on the table. 


on when he washed his hands. 

After completing his education as a 
mechanical engineer at Lewis Tech, in 
Chicago, Seaberg had become a pipe 
line specialist, but now he wanted to 
get away from it all. 

Like all of us who work with metal, 
Seaberg had become interested in the 
beauty and flexibility of copper, and 
as a hobby he had adopted metal 
spinning, and the collecting of things 
spun in copper. While browsing around 
for something different in spun metal, 
soon after arriving in Los Angeles, 
someone suggested to him that he equip 
a shop and spin some of his own ideas 
into something a little more substantial 
than just ideas. 

This suggestion was the answer. 
Spinning copper could be an interest- 
ing career, and the whole world would 
be his market. Seaberg knew that little 


had been done toward the development | 


of really fine art in spun metal and 


decided that the possibilities were un- 


limited. 

There are thousands of commercial 
metal spinners throughout the country 
but most of these, however, produce 
only spun parts for large manufacturers. 
Apparently none has ever seriously 
considered the possibilities presented to 
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the spinner who is capable of turning 
out real art in spun copper. 


For YEARS ago Seaberg rented a 
shop in Alhambra, suburb of Los 
Angeles. He equipped the place with 
spinning lathes, buffers, etc., and be- 
gan turning his ideas into a variety 
of beautiful pieces spun from copper. 

As will be noted by referring to the 
illustrations, most of Seaberg’s work is 
in the production of a variety of flower 
holders. In some cases the spun bowl 
is cut in half, and each half is soldered 
to a background, or rosette, thereby 
producing two flower holders from a 
single spinning. The bowls are all spun 
from 18-gauge soft sheet copper, and 
the rosettes of copper are cut and 
formed by hand. The rosettes may be 
cut by hand with an ordinary tin shears, 
although a metal cutting band saw will 
‘speed up production considerably. All 
of the pieces are buffed to a high polish, 
after which they are spray lacquered, 
then assembled. 


In four years, G. E. Seaberg, shown 
at his metal spinning lathe, has turned 
his copper spinning hobby into a busi- 
ness employing six persons. 
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Seaberg is now employing six work- 
ers in addition to what he himself is 
able to do in the shop. He has three 
established brokers in the larger cities 
in the country who handle all of his 
selling problems. Thus he can devote 
all of his time to production. 


Lame SEABERG is doing can be 
done by anyone who knows how 
to spin, or anyone who is willing to 
learn. Many hobbyists may feel that 
the cost of the equipment necessary to 
start a business of this type is pro- 
hibitive, or that spinning metal is a 
difficult process to learn. Many of the 
high schools are now teaching metal 
spinning, and night classes give the 
working man an excellent opportunity 
to learn this trade by enrolling. 


The home craftsman who owns a 
bench wood lathe, will find it a simple 
matter to equip such a lathe for 
spinning (Figure 1). In the first place, 
the tailstock should be equipped with a 
live center, that is, a center that re- 
volves with the work. For the home 
craftsman, or the beginner who will 
spin only a limited number of pieces, 
a wood chuck works very well. Attach 
a block of hard wood (preferably 
maple) to the face plate and turn up 
a chuck to the size and shape of the 
piece you intend to spin. 

Leave the chuck on the face plate. 
Fit a rubber, or wood block over the 
end of the live center as shown in the 
drawing. Cut a round disk of 18-gauge 
soft sheet copper of the diameter 
necessary to form the bowl, and hold- 
ing this against the chuck, slide the 
tailstock forward until the block on 
the live center rests firmly against the 
disk, and tighten. Drill a hole in the 
top edge of the tool rest and insert a 
steel pin as shown, to form a fulcrum 
for exerting the proper pressure for 
spinning. 


pee ARE a great variety of spinning 
tools, two of which are shown in 
the drawing (Figure 1). However, the 
craftsman will soon learn that he is 
able to work out almost any piece with 
one ball end tool. Any of the tools can 
easily be made at home, or by your 
local blacksmith. They do not neces- 
sarily have to be as long as the ones 
in the illustration, but the length gives 
. greater leverage for spinning. 

Start the lathe, and holding the tool 
against the copper disk, slowly press 
the revolving disk against the chuck 
until the bowl is formed as desired. 
After the metal has been cupped to 
a depth of about 2 inches, the piece 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


should be removed and annealed. This 
is done by. heating to a cherry red, 
after which it is plunged into cold water, 
then replaced on the chuck and fin- 
ished. While much of the polishing 
may be done on the lathe, a good buffing 
wheel should be a part of the equip- 
ment. 

It is a good idea for the beginner 
to visit the public library and read all 
of the books available on metal 
spinning. You will learn a lot about 
tools and metal spinning. 

Regarding the chucks, I would like 
to point out that wood chucks are good 
enough for the beginner, or any job 
where only a few pieces are to be run, 
but when you get into regular produc- 
tion, metal chucks should be used, as 
these will wear indefinitely. 


you commercial possibilities lie 
in the production of spun copper. 
The author passed a popular dime store 
a few days ago, and in one of the 
windows were displayed no less than 
200 spun copper flower bowls. These 
taper sided bowls, about 5 inches deep, 
had been spun, then polished and 
lacquered. The bowls were priced at 
$1.89 each. This was only one of the 
vast chain of stores that this company 
operates. How many of them are mer- 
chandising this particular bowl is hard 
to say. 


Consider the possibilities in turning 
out just one item in quantities to 
supply a chain of these stores. It is a 
big order, and if the craftsman can 


produce just one item that will interest | 
the buyers for one of these chains, he | 


can plan on a busy, profitable future. 

The accompanying drawings (Figures 
2 and 3) illustrate one idea of a very 
beautiful flower pocket (designed by 
the author) that can be made very 
reasonably. Two of these holders can be 
made from one spun bowl by cutting 
the bowl in half. The bowl will cost 
around 25 cents, if spun by a custom 
spinner. 


A piece a little more plain would | 
cost less to produce, but in manufactur- | 


ing we must consider what will ap- 


peal to the greatest number of people, 


and at a price that the greatest num- 
ber of people can afford to pay. 


Seaberg furnishes each of his brokers 


with samples of all the pieces he makes. 
Their salesmen go out and get the 
orders, and Seaberg and his crew are 
kept busy filling them. Today they 
are just beginning to try to make the 
things for which thousands of Ameri- 
cans are clamoring. 
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NEW LOOK IN FLOWERS 


|B geonigiaas of Agriculture scien- 
tists at the Beltsville Research 
Laboratories have come up with several 
new flower varieties that will delight 
the heart of garden hobbyists. For ex- 
ample, the tetraploid lily (achieved by 
doubling the chromosomes in a diploid 
lily) is a regal beauty. Standing more 
than 8 feet tall, and with as many as 
28 huge- blooms on each stalk, the 
trumpet of the blossom itself measures 
7 inches across. Tricks used by Agri- 
culture Department scientists in grow- 
ing the tetraploid were treatment of 
the bulbs with colchicine, a drug used 
principally in gout, and injection of 
plant hormones into the blooms in order 
to make them reproductive. Before the 
war, the United States imported 25 
million lily bulbs annually from Japan. 
Thanks to Pearl Harbor, lily-growing 
is now a booming American industry, 
with plenty. of room for the flower 
hobbyist seeking a profitable angle. 
Release of twelve hardy new varie- 
ties of chrysanthemums to commercial 
nurseries has also been announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
Tampico is a double bronze-colored 
mum with large stems, flowering from 
late September to mid-October. Ivory 
Glow is a double mum, cream in color, 
and of good form and substance, grow- 
ing from 18 to 24 inches tall. The 
Terry is a lemon yellow duplex type, 
with a flower from 2 to 24% inches 
in diameter. The Ann is a white, double 
mum growing from 2 to 3 inches. Both 
flower profusely in September. The 
Margie, also double, has dark red 
flowers, and grows on long, strong 
stems, particularly suited for cutting 
during its bloom-time early in October. 
Fifty-eight members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, in twenty- 
four states, have received propagating 
material for these mums from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. New varieties 
will be offered for sale as quickly as 
they can be produced. The Department 
itself will not distribute plants to the 
general public. 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 








How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


FOLK SONG RECORDS AVAILABLE 


j= WEALTH of folk music owned 
by the Library of Congress can: now 
be yours. To find out what is available, 
send for the free catalogs, which list 
the phonograph records for sale. Selected 
Titles from the Archives of American 
Folk Song Issued to January, 1943 is 
the name of Catalog No. 1. Folk Music 
of the United States is the name of 


Catalog No. 2. Both these catalogs list- 


the names and prices of folk song 
records for sale by the Library. In ad- 
dition, Folk Music of the United States, 
Album XVII, Seneca Songs from Cold- 
spring Longhouse is now available. It 
is distributed free with the albums of 
phonograph records sold by the Re- 
cording Laboratory. ADDRESS: Library 
of Congress, Folk Music Section, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


MODEL MEET SET 


R. WALTER A. Good, Chairman of 

the Academy of Model Aeronautics 
contest board, has announced that the 
1948 National Model Airplane Cham- 
pionships will be held August 3-7 in- 
clusive in Olathe, Kansas. Co-sponsors 
are the Olathe Chamber of Commerce 
and the Earl Collier Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion. The U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, located just outside of Olathe, is 
cooperating. 


DRAMATIC ART DISCOVERY 


A™ LOVERS in the nation’s capital, 
and the world over, have reason 
to be excited about the dramatic dis- 
covery of priceless German art treasures 
exhibited at the National Gallery of 
Art. One special event held to cele- 
brate the art “find” was a tea, sponsored 
by the Artists Guild of Washington. 
John Walker, Chief Curator of the 
National Gallery, and Lieut. Col. Irvine 
Russell, original discoverer of the paint- 
ings, were the guest speakers. They told 
the exciting story of how Colonel Rus- 
sell found the 202 Berlin Museum 
paintings buried 21,000 feet under- 
ground in a salt mine near Merkers, 
Germany, in 1945. The paintings were 
brought to this country for safekeeping. 
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THE PROFIT ANGLE 


} nore ECONOMISTS report that the 
number of American businesses rose 
by 200,000 during 1947, until today it 
totals approximately 4 million. This 
number surpasses the pre-war high of 
September, 1941, by almost a half mil- 
lion. It surpasses the wartime low of 
September, 1943, by one million. 





SMALL BUSINESS AIDS 


O GOVERNMENT leaflets that may 
be of service to you in making your 
hobby profitable are: A Basic Check 
List for Testing a New Product or Idea, 
SBA No. 416, and How Small Manu- 
facturers can Maintain Lists for Direct 
Mail Advertising, SBA No. 415. Single 
copies only, available free. ADDRESS: 
Office of Small Business, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or, your local field office. 





KNUCKLING DOWN 


HIS IS the month for the second 

annual National Marble Tourna- 
ment, sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. It will take place June 
10 to 12 at Salt Lake City, Utah. If 
agate hobbyists respond as enthusi- 
astically to this tournament as they did 
to the first, the VFW hope to make 
it an annual affair for many years to 
come. 





PATENT BACKLOG 


gow U. S. Patent Office reports a 
backlog of 200,000 patent applica- 
tions, This means that “patent pending” 
notations will be carried for about two 
years—the approximate time interval 
that will elapse between filing of an 
application and processing of the patent. 





HELPING THE HANDICAPPED 
EARN 


Ge OF the finest work being done 
in the United States to help the 
handicapped is carried out by Good- 
will Industries. One of the purposes of 
this organization is to provide work 
for the physically handicapped, much 
of which is in the form of hobby-type 
occupations. For example, making plastic 
jewelry, assembling toys, and making 
rag dolls are a few of the Goodwill 
jobs available. In addition, Goodwill 
Industries have what they call “home- 
bound work” for people who are re- 
stricted to the confines of their home. 
This splendid organization has branch 
stores in cities throughout the United 
States, including Boston, New York, 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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CHDCKING SPORTS FORM 
cere, ‘with HOMES 


players and athletes of all 
sorts pay an Illinois man to 
make movies showing how 
they look in action. 






Marion Schwerman 































COUPLE of years ago the movie 

bug bit me, I had a wonderful 
time! All I had to do was press a little 
button and film rolled merrily through 
the camera recording my surroundings 
for posterity. Then one day I got out 
a pencil and figured out what per- 
centage of my pay check was rolling 
through that camera too. I found out 
it was food for me ‘or film for the 
camera. I kept on eating. 

Photo fans with still cameras often 
make their hobby pay its way, I knew. 
But a movie camera was different, 
especially one like mine which was 
strictly an amateur 8 mm. outfit. Holly- 
wood had too much of a head start. 


But this was all before I started 
taking “form” movies. 


The idea hit me accidentally. I was 
sitting on the edge of a swimming 
pool in my home town of Mundelein, 
Illinois, one day, watching a couple of | 
kids trying to learn how to do the 
swan dive. Their instructor was ready 
to tear his crew cut out. The kids were 
good swimmers, but they couldn’t get 
the right arch in their dives. And the 
instructor couldn’t make them see what 
they were doing wrong. At that point 
I got the inspiration. I made the in- 
structor and the kids promise to wait 
for me while I ran home for my movie 
camera. 



















fe Resco AFTERNOON I ran off a 50- 
foot reel of the youngsters doing 

Divers are among Marion Schwerman’s most enthusiastic clients. They their dives. First I caught several dives 
gladly pay him $5 for fifty feet of motion picture film, showing them in action. with the camera set at normal speed 
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These pupils benefited from a study of motion pictures of their swimming form, taken by Marion Schwerman. 


—16 frames per second. Then I reset 
the camera for 32 frames per second, 
or slow motion. At this speed, I took 
the kids from a number of angles— 
side views, front, back. I even got a 
downward shot from up on the diving 
tower. 

The film was developed by the next 
Saturday. I took it over to the instructor, 
along with my projector and a card- 
board packing box for showing the 
film in daylight. I ran through it once 
for him. He was excited over it and 
called in the boys who had done the 
dives. Altogether, I projected that film 
five times during the afternoon, while 
the instructor pointed out to the boys 
just what they had done wrong. Seeing 
themselves in slow motion, the boys 
got the ideas their instructor was try- 
ing to put across, 

Before I left, I had orders to take 
movies of three swimming classes the 
next weekend. My movie camera and 
I were in business! 


INCE I made those first diving films, 

my camera has been supporting 
itself and helping me along too. I've 
taken slow motion “form” movies of 
almost every kind of sport. As these 
movies require a minimum of equip- 
ment and skill, there is no reason why 
anyone with a movie camera and a 
projector can’t do the same thing. The 
Opportunities in any community are 
almost limitless. 

I follow somewhat of a set procedure 
in making each film. The first thing 
I do is to talk to the person I’m photo- 
graphing, or to his instructor or coach, 
and see just what should be stressed 
in the film. 

For example, last summer I took 
some films of a young golfer. Her drive 
was bad because she always stuck out 
her elbow too far at the wrong time. 
The pro had me make shots from 
angles that would bring out this fault 
most clearly. 


A I get an idea of what is wanted, 
I make up a brief shooting script. 
This is merely a list of the shots I plan 
to take, the order in which they come, 
and the angles from which they are to 
be taken. 

About the only editing I do on the 
films is to cut out blank sections. As 
these films are made for instructional 
and not artistic purposes, there is no 
need for dramatic shots, sequence edit- 
ing, and the other finer points of movie 
making. The most important thing is 
to keep backgrounds and non-essential 
details simple so that the main action 
will show up clearly. 

When titles are necessary I make 
them right “on location” with a small 
blackboard and chalk. 

Unless the subject has some special 
idea, I usually follow this sequence in 
shots. First I take the action at normal 
speed, from quite a distance away. Then 
I take the action at medium distance 

(Continued om Page 35) 
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An Oregon woman profits 
financially and in personal 
satisfaction from her chance 
discovery that she has 

the talent to fashion 


Veils that 
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Hatter Brides 


a TELL me it’s a gloomy day. 
I’m too busy doing what I most 
enjoy, to know whether rain or shine 
is the order of the day.” 

It is easy to see that gloom cannot 
survive anywhere within glimpsing dis- 
tance of Mrs. George Welch’s radiant 
face and laughing eyes. And when she 
says, “I’m ’way behind in my worry- 
ing,” we believe that, too. 

The enviable state of this Portland, 
Oregon, housewife is due to her penchant 
for seeing life through veils. Her un- 
usual hobby centers on the making of 
bridal veils, each one an original, and 
as fragile as a bride’s dreams. 

This hobby began about three years 
ago, when Mrs. Welch’s sister, Mrs. 
Charles Fox, asked her to make the 
wedding veil for the latter's daughter. 
“Why can’t you?” asked Mrs. Fox, re- 
fusing to hear any objections. “You 
make hats; the idea would be the 
same.” 


M*™ WELCH was surprised at the 
success of this first veil. It pleased 
her so much that soon she found her- 
self translating objects that interested 
her into designs for headdresses. When 


Mabel C. Olson 


she saw frothy lengths of tulle and 
delicate lace edgings on display, she 
knew she must have them. 

Her hobby and her youngest son, 
Timothy, were both born three years 
ago. With Timothy’s advent, Mrs. Welch 
felt tied down and restless, and sought 
some interest to occupy her. So she is 
grateful to her sister for giving her 
the lead. 

Her veils are the product of her 
spare time; her home and family come 
first. But once started on a veil, she 
stays with it until it is finished, and 
lets nothing interrupt her. Eleven-year- 
old Terence asks, with his first burst 
into the Welch home, “Where’s Mom 
—veiling?” Timothy watches her work 
with rapt attention. He knows, how- 
ever, that it must be a hands-off ad- 
miration. 

Mr. Welch, too, admires his wife’s 
handiwork, and has been, she realizes, 
most generous about her hobby. For 
the materials are expensive: most of 
the netting is imported tulle from 
France; the lace edgings are hard to 
find and costly; the waxy flowers that 
add distinction to many of her models 
are also imported. But since she began 





to sell her creations, she has made her 
hobby pay its way, so she can be prodi- 
gal in buying rare materials, without 
feeling extravagant. 


R. WELCH has made a tall stand 

on casters, wide enough to hold 
the veils Mrs. Welch has on hand. This 
permits moving them about, without 
undue handling. Her oldest son, Ray- 
mond, has made tiny hangers which 
she uses for some. She has found, how- 
ever, that with the majority of them, 
the ordinary hanger to which she pins 
the veils is best. She is most careful 
to hang them with their weight cen- 
tered exactly, so that they will not lose 
their symmetry. 

Eagerly Mrs. Welch follows the so- 
ciety columns of the local papers, to 
see what others are doing in the veil 
line. One society editor, interested in 
her hobby, suggested that she visit the 
paper’s library, to see the originals of 
the brides’ pictures. She never copies 
any of these designs. “I like my own 
best,” she says. No false modesty, you 
see; she is engagingly frank about her 
delight in her product. And well she 
may be. 
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Mrs. Welch does deprecate the idea 
of a wife and mother of her years 
modeling the veils, as she tries on one 
after the other. But she need not; with 
her eyes sparkling and her vivid face 
aglow with enthusiasm for her hobby, 
she reveals a personality that any bride 
might envy. 

Her favorite she calls her covered 
wagon model. Its poke-bonnet head- 
dress ties under the chin with long 
satin ribbons, and has a frothy white 
French plume at center front. The fine 
tulle forms a train, being three and a 
half yards long. 

“Raymond, my son, designed this 
one,” Mrs. Welch says, as she adjusts 
one with a tiny coronet. “It is for a 


small girl.” 


T° SHOW that she plays no favorites, 
the day I visited her she modeled 
another, finger-tip length, with high 
headdress, planned to add height to the 
short, plump bride. There is a veil for 
every build and type. 

Raymond has effectively sketched 
some of her designs. One of these has 
a coolie hat style of headdress. To give 
body to the satin used for it, she padded 
a buckram frame with a cotton wadding. 

The fluted off-the-face effect of 
another is achieved by netting on a 
he frame. And for the tiny, airy-like 

tide, she has a long veil with seed 
pearl circlet. 

Next to the covered wagon model, 
Mrs. Welch likes one with a wreath 
of delicate pink Mexican flowers. The 
one taking longest to make uses white 
Mexican flowers bordered by tiers of 
satin petals. Turning the satin for the 
petals was slow, delicate work. 

With so many ideas for unique veils 
clamoring for her attention, Mrs. Welch 
wonders at the similarity of those she 
sees pictured. “So many of those used 
today,” she says, “bring the flowers in 
a swirl toward the ears, that the style 
has become almost a bridal uniform, as 
though one person creates them ll. 
Perhaps that is the explanation: there 
can’t be very many who make bridal 
outfits, I've promised myself that I'll 
never duplicate a design. And that 
promise won't be hard to keep; my 
trouble will be too many pictures to 
paint in tulle, not too few.” 


A DISTINCTIVE feature in many of 
Mrs. Welch’s veils is the use of 
a waxy artificial flower that her son 
Raymond, who attends the University 
of Mexico at Mexico City, collects for 
her. She has never seen any that are 
similar in this country, particularly those 








Mrs. George Welch models a wedding veil of a type much in demand by 
today’s brides. She never duplicates a design exactly. 


in pink tints. Some are creamy white, 
some pale blush pink, and others a 
deeper pink. One particularly lovely 
one which she has used at the center 
front of a high satin headdress, is a 
large white rose, with faint pink vein- 
ing in the outer petals. Most of them, 
including some lovely camellias, are 
smaller than this rose. 


Raymond Welch is constantly on the 
look-out for the flowers in little shops. 
Sometimes when he goes out for an 
afternoon stroll, he may find but one 
bunch; they usually come in bunches 
of three flowers, with two leaves. At 
other times, he may be lucky and lo- 
cate a dozen bunches. 

He has found that Mexican merchants 
like to dicker, and that they will come 
down considerably from the first price 
set, so that he can get enough bunches 
for his mother to combine into a wreath 


at a lower cost than she would pay for 
the same number of flowers here. How- 
ever, the duty adds to the cost of the 
imported flowers. The average cost of 
a wreath is $5. Usually Mrs. Welch 
finds it more effective to use but one 
or two of the blossoms. 


RS. WELCH’s workroom is on the 

second floor of her home. A gen- 
erous cutting surface for the veils is 
given by a large table built by Mr. 
Welch, about twice the length of an 
average dining table. Underneath is a 
shelf for storing her tulle and other 
supplies. 

She now buys the tulle by the bolt, 
although when she first began “veil- 
ing,” she got only a length at a time. 
This kept her busy shopping for yard- 
age, and that under difficulties, since 
during the war tulle could scarcely be 








Three-year-old Timothy Welch seldoms tires of watching his mother work on a bridal veil He likes the decora- 


tions she sews on, but 


found. The prices for it run about the 
same at the various stores. The same 
is true of the seed pearls and the satin. 
Some of her lace edgings come from 
Mexico, through her son. 

Using her covered wagon model as 
an example, Mrs. Welch quotes these 
costs: the tulle at $6.95 a yard, came 
to $24.23; the ostrich feather, $5; the 
ribbon, $2; the satin hat, $2. So that 
the total cost of this veil was $33.23. 

These figures, however, are not rep- 
resentative of the average cost to her, 
since most of her veils are in finger- 
tip length, the most popular at present, 
so do not require as much tulle. And 
most of them are simpler as to head- 
dress. The cost of a pearl coronet, for 
example, is about $4. 

Mrs. Welch could make the veils at 
a much lower cost, were she not so 
insistent upon the best of materials. 
The veils must bring a minimum of 
$14 for the finger-tip types. The longer 
enes, of more intricate workmanship, 


knows he mustn’t touch. 


should sell at $35 to $45. 


NE SATISFACTION Mrs. Welch finds 
in her hobby is that the interval 
between designing and the final touch 
covers but half a day at most, so that 
she soon knows how her idea works 
out. She does not always carry out the 
original picture she had in mind; some- 
times she improves on the detail as 
she works. 


For the headdress, she drafts no pat- 
terns: “It’s all up here,” she says, point- 
ing to her brow. “I do use a pattern 
for the veil itself: it’s about half the 
size of that rug; one look at it, and 
you get no idea of fragility. It’s a pretty 
substantial affair. One pattern does for 
all, as the variation is merely in length. 
I drafted this pattern myself. I don’t 
know of any patterns anywhere for 
wedding veils. In fact, I don’t know of 
anyone who makes them, except the 
larger department stores which feature 
bridal outfits, 





“First, the design comes to me. after 
I have studied the bride-to-be, as to her 


build, coloring, and temperament; the 


veil must be hers, not one that might 


be worn by any girl. I need to know. 
what her gown will be like, so that the, 
veil will complement it. When the gown» 


is lace, the headdress must not be, nor 
should the tulle be edged with lace. If 
the gown is of taffeta, it should not 


be combined with a satin headdress.": 


lO GIVE the bride an idea of what 


she has in mind, Mrs. Welch some- 
times sketches the design. This will of 
necessity be a somewhat rough draw- 
ing, as she is not an artist. But it will 
serve the purpose. 


Whether she decides to use an edg- 


ing on the tulle, depends upon the. 


elaborateness of the headdress. As a 
rule, brides prefer simple ones. “But 
some want everything in the house 
crowded on. the veil,” she says. “Then 
I must tone down their picture.” 
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It might be expected that Mrs. Welch 
would use very fine thread on the ex- 
quisite materials. On the contrary, she 
uses quite coarse thread, so that the 
veils will be substantial in spite of their 
apparent fragility. The tulle itself, she 
points out, is surprisingly strong. But 
no trace of her careful stitching is 
visible, even under close inspection. 

Her ready taking to veils, Mrs. Welch 
believes, is an off-shoot of her long 
interest in hats. She turned out her 
first hat when she was 6 or 7. Fashioned 
of some black material trimmed with 
red, crepe pores flowers, it was to her 
a vision of beauty, and a fitting gift 
for her mother. The latter showed great 
tact by explaining that she was saving 
it for a special occasion. 

The creative mood next descended 
upon her when she was 10. Plaid wool 
trimmed with velvet ribbon worked 
out a gaudy affair that stirred doubts 
even in her mind. Her uncertainty was 
settled by her sister, who shouted, “You 
take off that hat!” She saw it no more. 

But her interest in hats persisted 
without home encouragement. She got 
a job in Z. Swett’s Emporium at $9 a 
week. Asked by her employer if she 
could make hats, she said, “Oh, yes.” 
Her creation of the moment spoke 
louder than her words. She was gradual- 
ly taught to make hats that were more 
orthodox. This early training gives her 
cutting of the headdresses a sureness 
that avoids waste of materials and shows 
a professional touch. 


RS. WELCH answered one call for 

help from a bride-to-be, who 
came to her with tears in her eyes, This 
girl had ordered a veil elsewhere and 
had not seen it until it was delivered 
on that day, the one preceding her 
wedding day. When it came, it was so 
wrong that she was wretched. The 
headdress was styled like a large hat, 
and dwarfed the girl, who was small. 
It was put together with big stitches 
in such a way that it threatened to 
fall apart. 

Mrs. Welch studied the girl to decide 
on the design that would be most be- 
coming, then reassured her and the 
equally troubled mother accompanying 
her. “Just settle yourself, and go ahead 
with your rehearsal,” she told them. 
“Leave the veil up to me, and come 
back in a couple of hours.” 

When they returned, she had the 
altered veil to show them. She had cut 
the headdress to form a small satin cap, 
to which she had attached the tulle. 
When the bride tried it on and saw 
the happy effect, she was so relieved 


that she cried again, this time for joy. 

On another occasion Mrs, Welch had 
to refuse an appeal from a. girl for a 
veil and three bridesmaids’ headdresses 
to be ready the following morning. The 
girl had given no thought to the ma- 
terial and general style she wanted. 
There was not time to do the necessary 
planning and turn out pieces that she 
could find any pride in. 


M*: WELCH is amused by the dif- 
ferent reactions of the brides when 
they come to try on their veils. Some 
are serious, some giggle and show little 
thought for the step they are about to 
take. Often the girl brings her fiance, 
and studies the latter’s impression of 
the veil rather than the reflection in 
the mirror. 

Sometimes the mothers accompany 
their daughters, and shake their heads 


at the giggling ones: “Nothing is serious , 


any more,” they sigh. “There is no 
sense of tradition.” 

A feeling for tradition is, however, 
shown when a bride asks Mrs. Welch 
to make over an heirloom. Grand- 
mother’s veil is modernized, and the 
lace handkerchief she carried is fash- 
ioned into a cap for granddaughter. 

Remodeling interests Mrs. Welch, 
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but she will not attempt it unless it 
is understood that she cannot guarantee 
that the material will stand the ing. 
For the old netting becomes stiff and 
brittle, and may easily fall apart. The 
remodeling projects she has undertaken 
have turned out well, although she has 
felt uneasy until they have been fin- 
ished. 

One woman brought to Mrs. Welch 
the veil she had worn as a bride, and 
asked that it be remodeled for the use 
of her son’s fiancee. The folds at the 
néck were a mass of cracks. But the 
veil was full length, as the old-fash- 
ioned ones were. So Mrs. Welch cut 
off the upper part, and made it finger- 
tip length. Then she placed the tulle 
between layers of waxed paper and 
pressed it; the wax goes into the ma- 
terial and gives it body. 

She was gratified at this customer’s 
satisfaction with the finished veil; but 
when the woman returned after about 
a month to have the veil changed again, 
this time for her daughter, Mrs. Welch 
was dubious. “Have you any more 
daughters?” she asked. 

For the first alteration, Mrs. Welch 
used the original wreath of orange 
blossoms to form a little crown at the 

(Continued on Page 55) 





Each one of these bridal veils, made by Mrs. George Welch, has 


been 
especially designed to accentuate the beauty of the bride who will wear it. Prices 


for the veils range up to $45. 
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key to HOBBY PROFITS 


A Seattle hobbyist puts his store 
management experience to work to 
assure successful merchandising 

of his brass and copper products. 


ae A profitable hobby into 
a full-time business is a hazardous 
venture at best, one that is strewn with 
pitfalls for the novice in the business 
world, but with proper merchandising 
most of the common elements of fail- 
ure are eliminated and the hobbyist 
can build himself a successful occupa- 
tion. That, in brief, is the sentiment 
of V. H. Butts, of Seattle, Washington, 
who changed careers in mid-life when 
he found there is a market for brass 
and copper work. 

After twenty years in the retail sell- 
ing and merchandising field,'a career 
that saw him employed in managerial 
capacities by some of the largest de- 
partment stores from New York to 
Seattle, Butts moved from bargain 
counter to basement workshop as a re- 
sult of his hobby of working with brass 
and copper. Being an authority on 
merchandising, he points out that pro- 
ducing an attractive, salable article 
isn’t enough, that the essential to suc- 
cess in converting a hobby to a business 
is proper merchandising. And Butts 
emphasizes that right there, in failure 
to merchandise correctly, is the chief 
fault of the small hobby-businessman. 


F2s OF course, there must be the 
product which is to be merchandised. 


W. J. Granberg 


If it isn’t attractive, pleasing to the eye, 
no amount of merchandising will sell 
it. Workmanship, no matter how fine 
it may be, is no substitute for pleasing 
design, Butts points out. 





This is another in a series of 
articles relating the experiences of 
hobbyists in merchandising their 
products. Other articles on this sub- 
ject will appear in future issues of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 











“There must be graceful lines and 
pleasing pattern to a piece of metal 
work, along with good workmanship,” 
he says. “People won’t buy something 
merely because it is made well. They 
want beauty as well as craftsmanship, 
and even in the most commonplace 
items of household goods there should 
be grace and nice lines.” 


Assuming then, that your product is 
attractively designed and ready for 
marketing, just what are the elements 
of proper merchandising that need at- 
tention to assure your success in the 
business field? These are the factors 
you will need to consider: 

1—Marketing 

2—Pricing 
3—Jobbing 
4—Display and sales, 


HE FIRST element in proper met- 

chandising, marketing, consists of 
nothing more than doing a selling job 
that will get your product stocked by the 
outlet through which you want it sold. 
More bluntly, it means walking up to 
a man and asking him if he will buy 
what you've got to sell. And he will, 
if he is the right man, if you sell him, 
and if he can see where he will make 
a profit on your product, 

Butts declares that the novice in 
marketing usually has one of two faults. 
Either he is too reticent and reluctant 
in telling of the worth of his merchan- 
dise, or, more commonly, he is too 
cocky and over-confident. True, over- 
confidence and cockiness may be 
nothing more than a cover-up for in- 
experience or embarrassment, but they 
are offensive, nevertheless. Butts recom- 
mends a judicious mixture of modesty 
and confidence, for the tongue-tied 
salesman cannot sel] merchandise, and 
the take-it-or-leave-it attitude will of- 
fend and alienate the business execu- 
tive to whom you are talking. 

And to whom should you tell your 
sales story? To the buyer. In a depart- 
ment store, for example, the buyer for 
the gift department would be the per- 
son to see if you are marketing a novelty 
item, such as copper and brass work, 
in the case of Mr. Butts. If you meet 
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The attractive Brass and Copper Shop in the gift department of Frederick and Nelson, Seattle, features the brass 
and copper work of V. H. Butts, former merchandiser. The display on the shelves on the right holds work done by 
Butts, who points out that proper display of your hobby products will help increase sales. 


with a rebuff at the hands of the de- 
partment buyer, and still feel your 
product has merit and sales possibili- 
ties, then see the store’s head merchan- 
diser. He is your court of last appeal, 
usually, and his verdict should give 
you a good idea of whether your 
product is marketable. 


IX DOING your selling job you will be 
confronted immediately with the 
question of price, and it is here that 
the novice often makes mistakes which 
either keep his product off the market, 
or prevent him from making a profit 
and staying in business. A hobbyist, 
says Butts, should not attempt to fix 
a definite price on his product until he 
has produced enough items to know 
what his costs will be on a long-range 
program. 

He points out that many hobbyists 
make the mistake of turning out one 


piece, figure up their time on it to 
determine the price, and then run out 
and try to sell it. As a result, the price 
usually is too high to assure a market 
for the item. Better, he said, wait until 
you are on a definite production basis 
and have all the kinks ironed out, be- 
fore pricing your product, for you will 
find your output increasing as time 
goes on and your per-unit cost declin- 
ing. As an example, he mentions a 
copper candle snuffer: 


“I made only eight or nine of those 
a day at the outset,” he relates. “But 
after awhile I was turning out seventy- 
two a day. Look where I would have 
been if I had priced my product on 
the basis of that early output—I would 
have priced myself right out of the 
market.” 

Ordinarily, retail stores want a margin 
of 100 per cent on their gift depart- 
ment merchandise to cover their losses 


on goods which do not sell and 
eventually must be thrown away or 
marked far down. Thus, it is that final, 
retail price the hobbyist should have 
in mind when deciding whether his 
price is too high. A candle snuffer, for 
example, that retails for $1.50 means 
75 cents for Butts, and the retail price 
is not too high to keep the item from 
moving from the shelves. 


VERY SALESMAN should carry a 
sample of his product, and since 

the hobbyist -turned-businessman is 
nothing more than a salesman, at the 
moment, he, too, should be prepared 
to show the buyer what he has to offer. 
Butts offers a word of caution here: be 
sure your sample is no better than your 
production-line product will be. That 
is, don’t misrepresent yourself by show- 
ing something into which has gone so 
much work and time that you will never 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


V. H. Butts completes a made-to-order copy of an Old English chestnut roaster made of brass. It was ordered 
to match the bellows, hanging at end of bench, which is made of maple and brass. Note other products of the base- 
ment workshop on shelves above bench. 


be able to duplicate it for run-of-the- 
mill sales. 

Butts is inclined to lean the other 
way, in that the product he turns out 
to fill an order is usually a little better 
than the item on display. His sample 
may be 26-gauge brass, but the fin- 
ished item more often is 24-gauge. 
From his years of merchandising ex- 
perience he has learned that the satis- 
fied customer is an excellent advertise- 
ment. 


In the two years that he has been 
doing brass and copper work com- 
mercially, Butts has made three sales 
trips outside Seattle. Each one has re- 
sulted in orders which have kept him 
busy for sixty to ninety days, in ad- 
dition to his local business. The ques- 
tion as to whether a hobbyist should 
make sales trips rests entirely with his 


production capacity and his expansion 
plans. In many cases a man’s local 
market will absorb all he can produce, 
and then again, he may meet with a 
better reception farther from home. It 
has been said that an expert is nothing 
more than a man who is fifty miles 
from home, and it is a truism that a 
man often meets with a better recep- 
tion among strangers than he does with 
those who know him well. Sales trips, 
obviously, depend upon your luck at 
home and your future expansion plans 
and capabilities. 


“A en YOU have met the department 
buyer, shown your samples, named 
your price, and met with success, there 
remains the question of on what basis 
shall you offer your merchandise. There 
are three methods of marketing your 
ware: 1—by consignment; 2—by sell- 


ing outright to the store; 3—taking 
custom-built orders only. 

Butts is emphatic in his stand against 
selling on consignment. In fact, he says, 
don’t do it at all unless you are very 
certain your product is an item which 
will sell quickly and easily. A stock of 
goods sold on consignment is not 
owned by the store, it is owned by 
you. You have the investment of ma- 
terial and labor in it and are taking 
the entire risk. Selling on consignment 
puts you in the position of keeping the 
store in business. That is, you are sup- 
plying a store with goods to sell at no 
cost and at no risk,. while you carry 
the investment. 

Another count against selling on 
consignment is the fact that the store 
is responsible for theft and fire losses 
only, that you must stand the burden 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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This Months Crossuord Puggle 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


IRST PRIZE of. $7.50 in the June 

crossword puzzle contest has been 
awatded.to Frank P. Mattson, Berwyn, 
Pennsylvania, whose puzzle appears on 
this page. Entries for the July contest 
are now being received, and non-prize 
winning puzzles entered in previous 
contests will be considered for the July 
award. Remember, each entry must in- 
clude the unsolved puzzle diagram, and 
solved diagram and the key of defini- 


tions as well as a signed statement to 
the effect that the puzzle is original 
with the sender. One person may submit 
an unlimited number of entries. In case 
of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
If you want your puzzle returned, in- 
clude a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
If your puzzle is not returned immedi- 
ately, it is because the judges are still 
considering it for a prize. 


Answers on Page 64 


ACROSS 16. Mark of omission 23. A state (abb.) 
sent a dla a tase 
. ickl . Su \e inger 
A flower ami : 19. Like 27. Son of Seth 
Moderated 20. Liable 28. Moke fast 


- Part of typewriter 
- Kind of bird (PI.) 
. Pamper 

a — of frames 


: es of head 
Not i 


. Without feet 

- Playthings 

46. A grain 

. A bird 

. Unaspirated 
Loiter 


. Kind of metal 

- Measure of land 
. An insect 

. Possesses 

. Greek god 

60. Chaise 

x j= possess 


ge 
. Piece of window 


lass 
hattered 


5 A rodent 
- Command 
. Short intermission 


. me 
" eae particles 
mics 


a 


oA content (ebib’) 
Grant 


- Endures 

. Land measure 

. Warehouse 

- Foot lever 

. Type of lyric poem 
- Indentations 


Lay away 


‘ Ventures 


DOWN 


Worthless fellow 
Pertaining to the 
nose 


A measure 
Through (Latin) 
Boil slowly 
Poisonous snakes 
Store 


ight brown 
Otherwise 


Check 

Pinelike tree 
Mature 

Musical note 
Make of watch 
College a 
One who sand 


- Salt of boric * acid 


Pedal digits 


g Calf meat 
Put 


34. 
. Before 
" oo 


. Book k of maps 
. Trainer 

. A vegetable 

. Thick 

« Circuit court 


54. Fomal h 
. Female sheep 
Finish 


; Constellation 
. Swords 


3 — 3 

£ age whispers 
. Conquered 

68. Claimed 

.. Growing out 

- Shadow 

. Parches 

. Pinches 

. Let it stand 

. Wing-shaped 

. Wan 

- Skillful 


. A resort 
.. Indefinite article 
. Accomplish 


Conjunction 
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Cane Carving Team 


R. AND MRS. John 
Trent of Altavista, 
Virginia, have been wood- 
working artists for some 
years. Some of their popu- 
lar hobby-craft items are 
hand-carved canes and 
walking sticks. Using pop- 
lar, gum, and _ hickory 
woods, they carve the 
heads of the walking sticks 
with heads of dogs, horses 
and other animals. Many of their canes are finished with 
highly-polished large round knobs and burls. Often the 
Trents find a suitable piece of wood to which a vine has 
attached itself in growing. These they finish in the natural 
rough state, sometimes carving decorations on the vine. 
After cutting stick to the desired length, they remove the 
bark, carve it, and smooth the entire piece with sandpaper. 
For special orders they paint the canes, but most often 
they merely shellac and polish with wax. Mr. and Mrs. 
Trent sell their walking sticks for from 75 cents to $1.25. 
Visitors, especially, find them useful as well as attractive 
souvenirs of trips to the Virginia hills. 
Glenna Anthony 


Pomander Perfumer 


4 pw SPICED APPLE pomander my grandmother gave me 
has been such a fragrant and enduring gift that I now 
make the unusual sachets and realize many sparetime profits. 
Using a medium sized apple, I completely cover it with 
5 to 6 ounces of whole cloves. After the apple is entirely 
covered, I dust it with ground spices such as clove, allspice 
and cinnamon. Then, carefully, I wrap the spice-covered 
apple in a paper napkin and set it away for a few weeks 
that it may ripen, cure and harden. Cured, it is ready to 
decorate with ribbon and 
package in a gift box. Sell- 
ing a pomander at $1.75, 
I net about 80 cents, Prop- 
erly made and gently. 
handled, pomanders last 
for 25 years and longer. 
‘ They are ideal for fragrant- 
ly scenting lingerie drawer, 
closet and linen chest. 
Jane Marshall 





Community News Correspondent 


NY INTELLIGENT, responsible person living in a small 
town can easily do news reporting for a larger city 
paper. Most newspapers are eager to receive accurate ac- 
counts of deaths, fires, accidents, sports and other important 
events in surrounding communities. Nearly all papers pay 
extra for pictures, and an alert reporter can make a neat 
extra sum by sending pictures of brides, couples celebrating 
special anniversaries, the high school valedictorian, etc. 
Some papers pay a flat monthly rate to rural correspondents; 
others pay by the printed inch. A great deal of the news 
may be gathered by telephone from such reliable sources 
as the doctor, school principal, heads of social and civic 
organizations, and church 
pastors. A letter to the edi- 
tor of your nearest daily 
paper, telling him you are 
interested in reporting 
your community's news, 
may get you started. Be- 
sides the monthly check, 
you will get a big thrill 
when you see one of your 
stories in the news. 
Mrs. Arthur Litwiller 


Bracelets Styled in Steel 


"we POPULORUM, LaGrange, Illinois, converts his 
spare time into extra cash by making beautiful stain- 
less steel and manel metal bracelets. He creates his own de- 
signs and does all of the work by hand—the sanding, twist- 
ing, welding, polishing, 

bending into shape, and 

the final polishing. Popu- 

lorum’s bracelets vary in 

width from 14-inch to an 

inch or more, depending 

upon the pattern and cus- 

tomers’ orders. Sometimes 

he welds fine strands of 

stainless steel alternated 

with twisted strands, giv- 

ing the appearance of sev- 

eral very narrow bracelets. Stainless steel jewelry will not 
tarnish nor deteriorate as does some dipped in silver 
solution. Populorum sells the bracelets singly and in sets 
for $2 each and up. Sunny Dolny 
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Helping Young Housewives 


OUNG MARY ELLIS, 

Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, hardly more than a 
bride herself, makes a good 
home income by teaching 
young married women how 
to keep house. A good 
manager, she likes house- 
work and believes that 
more women should be 
encouraged to learn to do 
well the tasks they are 
responsible for as home- 
makers, Mrs. Ellis’s course includes cooking, marketing, 
housecleaning, and the use of different labor-saving de- 
vices. Her first class consisted of only six women. Each 
paid $15 for 18 lessons. Some of these sessions were con- 
ducted in Mrs. Ellis’s own home—others on actual shop- 
ping tours. She started her business by sending circular 
letters to addresses gleaned from the society page of the 
newspaper. Once started on this venture, the students in 
her classes advertised the course themselves by singing 
their instructor's praises. Now she has four classes going 
and a long waiting list of applicants. Bess Ritter 




















Painted Penny Banks 


S DECORATIONS for 

birthday party tables 
and as favors for the chil- 
dren, my husband makes 
personalized penny banks 
from wide-mouthed, screw 
top jars. After cutting the 
coin slot out of the top of 
the jar cap with a screw 
driver, he screws the top 
on tightly and paints scal- 
lops around the neck of 
the jar with nail enamel. He uses oil paints in painting 
pictures or designs, appealing to children, on the middle of 
the jar. With nail polish he then prints on the child’s name. 
One who is not artistically inclined can substitute decals 








‘for the painted pictures. Or, by placing a picture or design 


on the inside of the jar, one may copy it on to the glass 
from the outside and paint the traced decoration. Negligible 
in cost, these penny banks can be sold to gift shops or to 
patty-givers for 25 cents or more. Mrs. Sam Drexler 
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African Violet Enthusiast 


| ees ONE African violet plant, I started a fascinating 
hobby and a profitable one. These plants require little 
care, are self-propagating and completely rewarding in their 
beauty. When my first violet bloomed, I plucked the ex- 
cess leafage, thus intensifying the flowering. The stems of 
these shoot leaves may be planted in damp dirt, with care 
taken that the soil does not touch the leaves themselves. 
African violet leaves tend to rot, and for this reason should 
be watered underneath by placing the pots in a saucer of 
water. I sold to friends every violet plant I grew from the 
leaf slips. Then a florist 
asked to buy as many 
plants as I could spare. 
Wrapping the earthenware 
pots in colored tinfoil, I 
now sell all my 4-inch 
African violet plants for 
75 cents wholesale to 


retail to individuals. 
Bette Hampton Preller 





Need a New Necktie? 


w= BERNARD and Jake Kreshtool of Wilmington, 
Delaware, were discharged from the Navy, they did 
not have any elaborate postwar plans, but they did have 
an unusual idea which is proving quite profitable. The 
idea materialized in the form of an advertisement which 
the two men ran in various periodicals. It read: “Swap 
neckties! Mail us one-to- 
six ties you're ‘sick of.’ 
You'll receive, pronto, 
same number of hand- 
somely cleaned, different 
ties we got the same way. 
Then you pay postman $1. 
Tieswap, Inc., Box 547, 
Wilmington, Del.” In the 
first six months of experi- 
mentation with the new 
sparetime business, the ~ 

Kreshtool brothers received 17,000 wilted cravats from 
3,500 customers. Arrangements were made with a local 
dry cleaner to revitalize the cast-offs. The two veterans do 
the sorting, grading, selecting, packaging and mailing of 
the rejuvenated neckwear in the evenings, and avera 
$400 net income ‘per month. Joseph Charles Salak 
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Many lands and times are 

represented authentically by the dolls 
a California woman creates for sale 
to the discriminating. 


DOLLS 





THAT CHARM 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





COLLECTORS 


Helen Houston Boileau 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DEAN GRANGER 


with such a charming personality and 
infectious enthusiasm for her work, that 
her dolls become a captivating subject 
to all who talk with her. 

Merna Barton dolls are collector's 
items, not “dress and undress,” little 


PEND AS little as fifteen minutes with 
Merna Barton of Ontario, California, 
and I’m willing to wager that you will 
never be able to overcome completely 
the desire to collect dolls. For Mrs. 
Barton is one of those women blessed 





Style Setters of the Nineteenth Century—1880 and 1890 


girls’ dolls. These little charmers appeal 
to young and old alike. They're not 
pretty dolls, but they are fascinating in 
the perfection of the representation of 
many foreign peoples, as well as Amer- 
ican characters and types. Charm, rather 
than just beauty, is a fitting word to 
apply to Barton creations. 

Although a true artist, Mrs. Barton 
displays not one iota of so-called artistic 
temperament. She is so interested in 
her work that her enthusiasm sparks 
out all about her. She is eager and will- 
ing to share her interest with others, and 
shows absolutely no reluctance about 
divulging the “hows” of her work. 
Trade secrets seem non-existent with 
her, and she will laughingly tell you 
that in true womanly fashion, she just 
can’t keep a secret. 


am INCHES is the standard height 
for her male dolls, the lady 
dolls being eight inches tall. All are 
made on the same 18-gauge wire frames, 
with an extra inch of height and broader 
shoulders allowed for the men. Once the 
frames are made, the bodies are formed 
out of cotton and then wrapped with 
bias strips cut from old silk stockings. 
A dowel rod serves for a neck, and the 
heads are papier mache. First a mixture 
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Merna Barton works on a costume for one of her highly individualized dolls. All the dolls’ clothing is sewn com- 
pletely by hand from carefully selected fabrics so that each doll’s costume will depict accurately the styles of the 


country and historical period it represents. 


of finely cut paper, clay powder and 
calcimine is applied and allowed to dry 
thoroughly. A second coat is then added, 
allowed to dry, and the entire head 
dipped into casein glue. The gobs of 
glue are carefully wiped away, and after 
this coating has dried, the head is wrap- 
ped with more bias cut pieces of silk 
stockings, from which the color has 
been removed, and these strips are care- 
fully molded into the features, color and 
detail being added later. All this is top- 
ped off with an individually styled hair- 
dress of wool crepe. 


The use of the silk over the facial 
features tends to produce a more realis- 
tic and lifelike texture. Mrs. Barton’s 
first dolls were of muslin, but she soon 
gave up this medium, for there was no 
chance to give the dolls profiles or 
intricate facial expressions so necessary 
to provide character and exclusive indi- 
viduality in doll creations. The shortage 
of silk during the war gave Mrs. Barton 


An Arabian Sheik and His Wife 


(along with other American women! ) 
a decided problem, for rayon simply 
would not de . Many times the dolls had 
to wear long underwear to cover their 
“limbs” and thus conserve the precious 
silk supply. 
HEN THE faces and bodies are 
completed, Mrs. Barton is ready 

for the costuming, and here is her true 
love. She does all the sewing by hand, 
and each costume represents long hours 
of careful research to make sure that 
these collectors’ dolls are absolutely cor- 
rect and authentic in every detail. 

Many collectors have frowned upon 
American made “foreign dolls,” want- 
ing only native dolls produced in the 
“old country.” In recent years, however, 
there has been a growing acceptance 
of domestic dolls, since those produced 
abroad were of such poor quality, both 
in materials and craftmanship. 

Among Mrs. Barton’s most interest- 
ing foreign dolls are her Spanish groups. 
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These are of two distinctively differ- 
ent types; those of Old Spain being 
clearly distinguished by their broad 


cheeks and high noses, from the Cali- 


fornia Spanish. In this amazingly com- 
plete group there are forty authentic 
Old Spanish dolls, the costumes and 
details taken from original Spanish 
paintings. Equally authentic, the Cali- 
fornia Spanish dolls are based on the 
famous Mrs. Sobley’s illustrations, and 
include handsome senores, beautiful 
senoritas, padres, and even Indians. 
The Scandinavian dolls clearly dem- 
onstrate the necessity of specifically dis- 
tinguishing as to the exact region rep- 
resented by each foreign doll. Collectors 
are adamant on this point. For instance, 
Mrs. Barton’s Norwegian dolls are rep- 
resentative of the Hardanger district. 
The details of their white blouses and 
bright bodices do not vary in detail, al- 
though each doll is given individuality 
by some variation in color combinations. 
Then there is the winsome blond 
milkmaid from Sweden and the flaxen 
braided girl with the churn. The colors 
of their aprons denote their village. 


MERICAN DOLLS are as varied as 

Americans themselves. Included 
are cowboys, complete with lariat, ker- 
chief protector covering nose and 
mouth, and the traditional Bull Durham 
in the pocket! 

There is a wedding couple reminis- 
cent of an old tintype, seated groom, 
stiff as a ramrod, and buxom bride 
clutching a tight little Victorian bou- 
quet. Then, there is “Grandma,” one of 
the dearest of the dolls, her face crack- 





Swedish Milkmaid 











Pirate 


led with myriad wrinkles. Ready for 
church and dressed in greys or purples, 
she carries a small Bible and an um- 
brella, stock accessories for the tradi- 
tional church going grandmother. 


The longer you examine the “Knit- 
ting Lady and the Reading Lady,” the 
more details confront and amaze you. 
The two constitute a group piece, each 
seated comfortably in a rocking chair, 
the one reading while the other knits, 
an actual piece of knitting in her lap, 
a basket of yarn at her side, and her 
knitting needles—pins! Looking at the 
contented twosome, you can almost hear 
the click of the knitting needles and the 
accompanying soft droning voice of the 
reading lady. 


O VISIT with Mrs. Barton is com- 

plete without a view of her fam- 
ous “Ladies of the Nineteenth Century.” 
In this collection Mrs. Barton has 
created a doll to represent approximately 
every ten years within that century. A 
careful study of the costumes of these 
small figures gives a pictorial history 
of the trend of fashion during that 
period. As with all her dolls, these are 
authentic in every detail and are praised 
by collectors as among the finest of 


their type. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Lined up, they look like a progressive : 


Easter parade. The first lady is slim of 
figure, dressed in dainty pastels, her 
sleeves slightly puffed at the top, and 
her small hat sporting a beguiling ruffle. 
The year 1820 brings a real leg of mut- 
ton sleeve and emphasis on a hat, not 
a bonnet, tied under the chin. By 1830 
the leg of mutton sleeves have become 
more puffed. Skirts seem full but with- 
out hoops, and bonnets are worn on 
the back of the head. (This was not for 
reasons of coquetry, but due to a wide- 
spread fear among ladies of premature 
baldness! ) 


The peak of the hoop skirt era was 
reached in 1860, and there is a com- 
plete replacement of leg of mutton 
sleeves by very full, puffed sleeves. Hats, 
high fashion, are worn squarely on top 
of the head. A noticeable change is 
evidenced in the 1870 doll, who wears 
far less hoop in her skirt, emphasis being 
on the rear panier. There is also a de- 
cided knee drape to the skirt, and hats 
have slipped far down over one eye. 
By 1890 there is a real tie back effect 
in bustles, and skirts are bell shaped and 
gored, and by 1894 tiered capes are 
something really new and unusual. 


Miss 1900 shows that the fashion- 
wise lady of that day still clung to the 
leg of mutton sleeve, but the real news 
was in hats with great wide crowns and 
veils. And, oh yes, petticoats were “in 
evidence!” The last doll, Miss 1903, 
shows the famous hour glass figure. 
Here for the first time is a lady wearing 
a jacket with lapels, presaging the tre- 
mendous popularity of suits for women 
in years to follow. 


Certainly there could be no more in- 
teresting way in which to follow the 
trends and developments in the field of 
fashion than to view this doll parade. 


_ Lady With a Coffee Grinder 
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Each little doll is a personality in minia- 
ture, reflecting the perfection that comes 
from outstanding craftmanship. 


M*™: BARTON has been making dolls 
commercially for a relatively short 
time, drifting into the work from a first 
love of sewing. Even now, supplying 
exclusive markets in many of the larger 
cities in this country, Mrs. Barton is 
chiefly motivated by love of her work. 
Personal satisfaction accounts for her 
drive. She is enthusiastic about research 
and spends long hours in study and 
preparation. before even starting the 
actual work on a new doll. She plans 
and pictures each detail as she goes 
about her housework, pores over books, 
and knows just what the finished doll 
will look like. Thus prepared, she pro- 
duces a doll with a minimum of ado, 
never doing a doll over, for she heartily 
dislikes fussing. But her forethought 
makes redoing a creation unnecessary, 
for perfection comes easily when the 
groundwork has been so thorough. 
Mrs. Barton is fortunate in that she 
can space her orders so that she is sel- 
dom pushed for time. Collectors are 
disctiminating buyers and purchase the 
year around, not just in seasonal, spas- 
modic rushes. It is fortunate that this 
planned spacing of orders is possible, 
for otherwise it is likely that the doll 
trade would lose one of its outstanding 


craftswomen. For Mrs. Barton makes it. 


The Knitting Lady and the Reading Lady 


plain that her husband and home come 
first with her. Dolls are a hobby and 
so are of secondary importance. In the 
beginning she was faced with the deci- 
sion as to whether dolls would be her 
life work or her hobby. She chose to 
keep her business small enough to 
handle in her own home and so to lead 
a normal home life, enjoying doll mak- 
ing as a practical hobby “on the side 
and for fun.” Very profitable fun at 
that! : 
M* BARTON sells her dolls largely 

through selected dealers, in almost 
all cases limiting the dealers to one in 
a town. Sales that are made to customers 
in areas having no dealers, result from 
magazine advertising, or from the per- 
son-to-person sort of advertising that 
comes when one customer-collector tells 
another about Mrs. Barton’s unusual doll 
creations. 

Mrs. Barton has purposely limited her 
advertising, because she has had enough 
business without stressing this means of 
increasing the popularity and demand 
for her dolls. She has aimed at keeping 
her hobby within bounds, in order that 
she might give to each doll that indi- 
vidual, meticulous attention that makes 
each one an individual creation. Never 
will she allow herself to become 
swamped to the point that she must 
rush production and sacrifice her stand- 
ards of outstanding craftmanship. 


Once the dolls were known to cus- 
tomers throughout the country, sales 
just naturally expanded. Doll collectors 
are a large “family,” many of them cor- 
responding with other collectors in re- 
mote sections of the country, and when 
they find a model that pleases them, 
this information spreads among many 
interested fellow collectors. 


AS IN most every field, “breaking in,” 
and making her dolls known to a 
few interested collectors who would 
spread the good word, was the most 
difficult step. Mrs. Barton was always 
confident that the quality of her dolls 
would be their best selling point, once 
they were known. And the volume of 
sales that she now makes shows how 
right she was. 

Her first step in getting her dolls 
“launched” was to seek effective dealers 
in the various communities, Sometimes 
this made it necessary to change dealers 
several times before satisfactory results 
were obtained, for it is a strange fact 
that many times the most logical dealer 
in the most plausible location will fail 
to have the success in selling that a 
smaller dealer, with a more select and 
interested clientele, may experience. To 
aid and abet this program of selecting 
the dealers she felt most qualified, Mrs. 
Barton had printed a descriptive list 
containing all her most popular models 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Selling Rose Fragrance 
Emilia Burke 


SS. ROSES has been a hobby 

of mine for over ten years, but 
I didn’t learn how to benefit the most 
from my flowers until I joined a local 
garden club, four years ago. 

“Let’s have a Christmas sale, featur- 
ing our garden products,” the president 
of the club suggested at the October 
meeting. “We'll use the money we earn 
to help some girl with her college edu- 
cation.” 

At once we began to plan what each 
member was to contribute. Came the 
day of the sale, and the long tables were 
piled with jars of preserves and pickles, 
home-canned fruits and vegetables, tiny 
bottles of herbs, lacquered gourds, bou- 
quets of straw-flowers, a variety of ever- 
green wreaths and sprays, and other 
kitchen garden products. 

We made over $200 for our scholar- 
ship fund during this first venture, and 
resolved to put on a similar sale each 
year. 


SPIRED BY this initial success, I was 

determined to produce something 
for the future sales—something that 
would be as appealing to the customers 
as were the original contributions of the 
older members of the club. But what? I 
couldn’t compete with these veterans 
in making preserves and other similar 


products. Besides I wanted to do some- 
thing different for my contribution. 

Roses are plentiful in my garden in 
the spring and summer months. But 
what good could they possibly be for 
a sale in December! In thumbing 
through some old magazines, I found a 
recipe for making a rose potpourri. 

“If properly prepared, this rose mix- 
ture will bring fragrance into your liv- 
ing room for a number of years,” the 
author promised, and proceeded to give 
frep-by-step directions: 

, ‘Collect the petals from full-blown 
roses just before they drop to the 
ground, and spread them out in a large, 
flat box. Generously sprinkle them with 
table salt and put them to dry in an 
airy place, but not in the direct sun- 
light, as this will draw out some of the 
oils which make the fragrance. Each 
day, stir the petals around to hasten 
the drying and in about one week they 
should be ready to season. 


“To each pint of dry rose petals add 
one-half teaspoon ground cinnamon, 
one-half teaspoon ground cloves, one- 
half teaspoon allspice, and a little orris- 
root powder. Mix well and store in a 
tightly covered jar or box for a month 
or more to blend and season.” pf > 


That’s all there was to it. Here was 
a solution to my problem. I could hardly 
wait until June, when my roses would 
start blossoming, to experiment with 
this fragrant concoction. 


ce 
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T LAST it was rose time, and 
throughout the summer I carefully 
gathered the petals and made batch 
after batch of potpourri. As the garden 
club sale drew nearer, I began to plan 
attractive ways of packaging the mix- 


ture so that it would have “eye” as well: 


as “nose” appeal. When my friends 
learned what I was doing, they saved 
their tiniest gift boxes for me. Done 
up in Christmas wrappings, the boxes 
were pretty enough, but I decided that 
cellulose containers which showed the 
yellow, red and white petals would be 
more effective-looking, and began to 
search for the transparent boxes. 

One day, while in the dime store, I 
noticed that the jewelry was displayed 
in covered, plastic boxes, 4 inches 
square, which would be ideal for my 
spiced petals. A talk with the manager 
made a number of them available at 
a reasonable price. 

A colorful ribbon, tied into a perky 
bow, was all that was needed to make 
these boxes attractive. Filled with rose 
potpourri, they sold for 50 cents apiece 
at our garden products market. 

The following summer, I began to 
experiment with different seasonings, 
and was able to offer our customers a 
choice of perfumes. [Sachet powder, 
sandalwood, oil of rose, musk, powdered 
gum myrrh, and ground orange and 
lemon peel added variety tg the plain 
rose fragrance, 

A few dried leaves of rosemary, 
lemon verbena and lavendar gave not 
only a different argma, but also added 
interest to the appearance of the pot- 


pe 


| WAS soon noticeable that there was 
a great difference in the intensity 
and lasting quality of the perfume ex- 
uded by the rose petals, 

“You know,” someone would say, 
“the rose potpourri I bought two years 
ago is much more fragrant, even now, 
than this new mixture, Why is this?” 


Fragrance is a factor not easily 
analyzed. I began detailed research work 
on the odors of different roses, and 
learned that tests had been made at 
the Texas Experimental Station, to de- 
termine the intensity of fragrance in 
roses, by extracting the oil from the 
petals. Results showed that Rosa centi- 
folia, the species most widely used for 
manufacturing commercial perfume and 
rose water, produces about three times 
as much oil as the tested Hybrid Teas. 


The types of rose odors can be classi- 
fied under eight headings; wild rose 
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species, spicy, tea, flower, old rose, fruity, 
berry, and briar. Besides Rosa centi- 
folia, which is probably the most 
fragrant of all roses, the -Moss and 
Damask roses are also famed for their 
powerful perfume. 

Of the 300 roses now growing in our 
garden, the following are most de- 
sirable for potpourri: Radiance, Crim- 
son Glory, Neige Parfum, Hector Deane, 
Etoile De Hollande, Girona and Golden 
Dawn. 


Pee ENJOYING the fragrance of 
the petals in their home, a num- 
ber of the customers became interested 
in seeing our rose garden. Their eyes 
kindled when they beheld the mass of 
color and sniffed the delightful perfume. 

“How I wish I could have a few of 
these plants in my garden!” was the 
general response. 

Soon club members were asking if 
I would give a talk on how to grow 
roses. I invited the groups to come 
when the flowers were at their best, 
about the end of June or the first week 


‘in July. While they sat facing the 


garden, under the shade of the maple 
trees, on chairs rented from a nearby 
school, I pointed out to my audience 
the different types of roses and de- 
scribed how they should be planted, 
sprayed, fertilized and protected. The 
aim in my talks was to banish the 
idea that roses are difficult to grow. 
The fee was $15. 


There seemed to be such genuine 
interest in this “queen of all flowers,” 
that I decided to write an article, giv- 
ing hints on how to make rose growing 
easy. When it was accepted by one of 
the national garden magazines and I 
received the generous payment check, 
my heart leapt with joy. Encouraged, 
I wrote articles about other phases of 
gardening. Just recently I had the thrill 
of having an article accepted by the 
American Rose Society. 


fe: MB, rose growing seems a perfect 
hobby. Besides bringing beauty and 
fragrance into my home and garden, 
the care of the flowers gets me out-of- 
doors and gives me needed physical 
exercise. This close contact with the soil 
constantly renews my energy and gives 
me inspiration to go on with my writing 
and lecturing. 

Also, now that I’ve discovered how 
to make rose potpourri, I have the 
added pleasure of knowing that in a 
small way my hobby is helping some 
deserving girl to finance her college 
education, | 


Bug Business 
Lois Blackmun 


Ww A fellow bed patient in a 
United States Naval Hospital 
told Victor Chernoff about the grem- 
lins that supposedly disturbed and 
harrassed pilots, during their flight 
missions in the last war, he didn’t sup- 
pose it would eventually pay off rich 
dividends, Neither did Chernoff imagine 
the bugs in a little different form would 
take over the house in which he lived 
to such an extent that larger quarters 
would be necessary, and the demand for 
them as ornaments would require the 
assistance of five extra, skilled persons. 

All that has taken place since Cher- 
noff went home to San Jose, California, 
from the hospital a little over a year 
ago, and because a neighbor flier, in 
an adjoining bed during long con- 
valescent hours, mentioned such an in- 
cidental thing as a bug. 

Today Chernoff’s bug business, now 
known as the Dippy Novelty Company, 
at San Jose, is paying off in a big way, 
and gives promise of a steady and in- 
creasing growth, with an outlet at 
nearby Sacramento and possible Mid- 
West markets in the near future. 


Grane WITH only a piece of thread 
and a length of chenille, materials 
he had used in learning to make trout 
flies while convalescing, Chernoff de- 
veloped these imaginary gremlins into 
something real and interesting in the 
form of a bug pin. That was the first 
attempt beyond the flies, which he had 
become almost an expert at producing. 
Since then he has become a creator with 
ideas unlimited, and business likewise. 
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His attractive animals and grotesque 
insects, in fact, all his creations, are 
life-like and unusual, and the rabbits, 
koala bears, bugs, and other gadgets 
display individualities of their own as 
a result, he claims, of his particular 
knack in applying and tying the eyes, 
heads, and legs onto the body itself. 

All his creations are completely hand- 
made and well made. Chernoff has no 
use for sloppy work. Although other 
manufacturers produce novelties of a 
similar type, he maintains they show 
weakness and won’t stand up under 
continued wear. Chernoff asserts that 
his will, because their six or eight dif- 
ferent parts are thoroughly tied with 
half hitch knots and applied safely and 
securely. The chenille is expertly wound 
around the pin and tied properly and 
firmly. 

“Others may duplicate, but they don’t 
improve,” the bug-maker will boast. 


ACH CREATION is started with a 

one-inch safety pin. This serves a 
dual purpose in both attaching the 
ornament to the wearer's coat, dress, 
or sweater, and in making the back 
bone or foundation of the bug or ani- 
mal. From then on, with the addition 
of a couple of eye pins, some small 
pieces of pipe cleaner, and the chenille 
wrapped wire (from which he can ob- 
tain more than 400 different color 
combination possibilities, plus an al- 
most endless number of variations) the 
ornament is developed. Most of the 
animals are not any longer than the 
one-inch safety pin from which they 
were started, but go a long way in 
catching milady’s eye and pocketbook. 
The ornaments are also made on order, 
and from his assortment of materials 





Using essentially the same materials and equipment with which he learned 
to tie fish flies, Victor Chernoff turns out “bug pins” and other lapel orna~ 
ments for an ever growing list of customers. 








Scientists might have trouble identifying some of these insects and small 
animals, since many are strictly the product of Victor Chernoff’s fertile 
imagination. 


and colors, he is able to produce multi- 
colored or plain gadgets to match any 
costume or color combinations, or 
satisfy anyone’s particular needs or de- 
sires. 

Other parts of his ornaments include 
chicken feathers which are dyed and 
used as wings, and herl from peacock 
feathers, from which he makes the an- 
tennae for the bugs. 

Chernoff can make about six or 
eight ornaments an hour, a few more 
than can the girls he hires. Together 
they turn out approximately 100 a day, 
the most popular of which are the 
Dippy Bug and the Pop-Eyed Pup. 


Hat Stylist 


Frances Young Penix 


CCAAYY HopBBy?” asked Elizabeth 
Hagerty, Baltimore, Maryland. 
“My hobby? Which one?” 

“A profitable one,” I stipulated, hav- 
ing been acquainted with my tall, good- 
looking sister long enough to know 
already her hobby of loquacity. 

“Well, there’s designing hats,” she 
said, as figuratively she drew from the 
list of her amazing host of hobbies. “I 
design hats for three-fourths of my 
feminine friends and have a clientele 
in practically every major city in the 
country.” 

Her hat hobby began due to her 
“artistic eye.” My sister can not bear 
to see a woman dressed incorrectly for 
her “type,” as she states it. And those 
- who know her well find humor in her 
frank expression of aversion to poor 
taste in clothes. 


O™ DAY, one of her young married 
friends came in with a new Easter 


bonnet. The main reason for the visit 
was tO gain my sister's approval of the 
recently purchased possession. After 
making various other comments, my 
sister concluded with, “Why, I could 
make you a hat, myself, that would 
look better on you than that!” 


The young wife, practically in tears 
over a suspected $35 blunder in buying, 
challenged the truthful but sarcastic 
boast with, “Why don’t you then?” 


“What did you say to that?” I asked. 

“I accepted the challenge,” my sister 
answered, and went on to explain. 

“Successful designing all lies in the 
study of types of people. My friend 
under discussion is a short, small 
woman, distinctly feminine. The hat 
she had bought looked like an umbrella 
on her—much too large for her slight- 
ness. It was a dramatic type of hat that 
only a tall woman should wear, and 
then with discretion. I selected a small, 
blue straw hat brim, encircled it with 
a group of artificial white lilacs on a 
base of white satin ribbon. And there 
was the new bonnet, made expressly 
for her. It was a perfect complement 
to her blond coloring. The pale blue 
of the brim enhanced the dark blue of 
her eyes, and the entire creation was 
small enough that one noticed the 
woman wearing the hat, not the ‘hat 
wearing the woman.” 

Made of as fine quality materials 
as the $35 store model, the new little 
straw “original” cost but $2.50. And so 
pleased was the friend that she prof- 
fered a more interesting price for future 
hats if my sister would but make them 
for her. 


.. wweretornnes Mrs. Hagerty styles hats 
purely as gifts, charging nothing 
for making them. And often, if some- 
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one’s old or last season’s chapeau has 
possibilities, she will revamp it. 

Hats, believes Mrs. Hagerty, should 
fit not only the wearer's personality, 
but the style of her costume or clothing 
as well. One feminine fault in hat buy- 
ing is the purchase at random of hats, 
with little or no attention paid to the 
clothing with which they are to be worn. 
“Think of being unconcerned enough 
simply to plan on getting a fluffy hat 
to wear with a fluffy dress!” laughs the 


hat designing hobbyist. “The ensuing 


effect is usually that of a human valen- 
tine candy box. It is for this reason 
that, in designing headwear, the per- 
sonality of the costume must be studied 
as well as that of the prospective 
wearer. Size, shape, age, coloring are 
important factors to consider when se- 
lecting a hat.” 


Mr. Hagerty says that he has diffi- 
culty restraining his wife from telling 
absolute strangers that they “look per- 
fectly awful in fuchsia,” or that they 
“shouldn’t be caught dead in that shade 
of blue.” His wife’s reply to his near- 
embarrassment is, “But if I were un- 
becomingly dressed in public, I should 
certainly appreciate being told about it!” 


. eng HAT stylist’s favorite hat fashion 
is the new, casual, adaptable hat, 
that can be worn at different positions 
and angles on the head and dressed up 
with various types of scarves. “Of course, 
many women wear the prettiest of hats 
incorrectly to be flattering to them,” 
she comments. 


One of Mrs. Hagerty’s friends, Mary 
Bowman, a dress designer in Dallas, 
Texas, (and nearly six feet tall) refuses 
to wear a hat that “Elizabeth hasn't 
designed.” Each season, she orders four 
hats and has them shipped to her in 
Texas. She sends a lengthy description 
of the costumes with which she plans 
to wear the new hats, and leaves the 
rest up to the designer. All of Miss 
Bowman’s hats must be “dramatic,” and 
she abhors even a touch of frill or 
veiling. 

At the time of my interview with 
her, my sister was working on a new 
hat creation for Miss Bowman. It was 
made of silver lame with a large ostrich 
plume curling down the side to rest 
half-way under the chin. “It’s a din- 
ner hat,” she explained. “The materials 
in this will cost almost $50.” I asked 
the designer how much she would be 
paid for making the hat. “Seventy-five 
dollars,” she replied. “We have a 
standard price set on the hats I design 
and make for her. However, it is really 


much more profitable when I can work’ 
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with less expensive materials.” 

“Why don’t you go into the regular 
business of hat designing instead of 
keeping it for a hobby?” I inquired. 


“If it weren’t a hobby, it wouldn't - 


be nearly so much fun,” she said. “Be- 
sides, I’m taking a fine arts course at 
the Baltimore Art Institute. Like every 
beginning artist, I want to be painting 
for the rest of my life, even if I never 
sell any masterpieces. Designing hats 
is easy for me and I want to keep it 
for a pastime. 

Taking the two hats which she had 
given me, I left, thinking it ironical 
that in ten years of designing hats, she 
has never yet made cne for herself. 
When asked about this, her reply had 
been, “For myself? I don’t like to wear 
hats!” 


Making Old Books Pay 


Harold B. Osborne 


Y WIFE married a combination 

pack rat and bookworm twenty 
years ago—and it has paid off in health, 
happiness and cold cash. 

Of course, you will have to verify 
the “happiness” part with her, for there 
have been moments when despair, 
rather than that gleam of happiness I 
like to see, has filled her eyes as she 
watched me lug home another cloth 
shopping bag full of old books. 

“What do you want with those?” 
she has often asked. “Haven’t you got 
enough old books?” 

“Now, Dove!” I would expostulate. 
“Remember “The Polyglot Cardinal.’” 

“The Polyglot Cardinal” is the title 
of an early magazine feature article I 
wrote from material gleaned from a 
bound volume of a July, 1861, maga- 
zine. I paid 25 cents for the bound 
volume, which contained six months’ 
issues. I sold “The Polyglot Cardinal” 
to a church weekly for $8.50. 


ETWEEN THE covers of old books 

is to be found scarce material 

for many a feature article. I paid 50 
cents for a book written in 1872 by 
P. T. Barnum, and worked up a little 
feature article—“Tom Thumb Bows to 
Victoria,” which brought in about $10. 
Did you know that women wore 
“trousers” back in 1851, and that they 
were quite the “new look” then? Neither 
did I, until I had paid my 25 cents for 
a bound volume of six months’ of maga- 
zines of 1851. It made a feature article. 
I paid a dime for a 1910 magazine 
which had some information on Los 
Angeles as of 1875. The article de- 


veloped from that brought $15 from 
a California magazine. 

A 25-cent piece went for an old 
tome that described men’s luncheon 
clubs of around 1770 in America. 
Worked over, the article netted $25. 

So much for a glimpse of the cold 
cash possibilities. 

Health? 

Gardening is one of my hobbies— 
and I made it pay when I lived in 
Southern California for 18 years, by 
raising cut flowers and fresh carrots 
and radishes for a hotel dining room. 
But I didn’t neglect “between old book 
covers” while following the hobby of 
gardening—I own a bound volume of 
a year’s collection of horticultural maga- 
zines for the year 1869, and find hints 
in there that can help any gardener of 
1948. 

Happiness? 

The quaint articles in the bound 
volumes of The Knickerbocker, which 
was The New Yorker of 1850, 1851, 
1852, which are in my library—the 
bound copies of St. Nicholas magazine 
of 1880, 1885, 1901—the ancient Iowa 
“Year Book of Agriculture,” giving a 
complete description of the first Iowa 
state fair in 1854—all these, and scores 
of others bring a joy and restfulness 
in these super-sonic speed days. 


I 1940 I bought a beautifully-cased, 
old-fashioned parlor organ, manu- 
factured at the turn of the century. 
The fear of “pack-ratism” still was with 
my father-in-law six years later when 
I was on an auto tour through the 
mountain towns of Colorado and found 
a dozen or so more old reed organs 
that could be bought for $25. 

“Don’t buy organs,” he telegraphed 
me. “I don’t know where we could 
store them.” (We were living with him 
at the time.) 

Playing the old organ brought hap- 
piness—and some more “between old 
book covers.” For I now have a col- 
lection of hymn books dating back to 
Civil War days. 

So, for health, happiness (and inci- 
dental cold cash) it pays to look be- 
tween old book covers. 

You might even find a reference to 
your family tree. I bought an ancient 
tome on Nebraska history and found 
reference in there to Great-Uncle Luther 
Farrington, locomotive engineer, who 
brought the second Union Pacific loco- 
motive into Nebraska in July, 1865. It 
was the “General McPherson,” and was 
shipped on the steamboat “Colorado” 
up the Missouri river from St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 
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Great-Uncle Luther hasn’t much on 
me—I collect trains as a hobby, too, 
and have a scale model of a locomotive 
used on the Wabash line not many 
years after his “General McPherson” 
was puffing at the foot of Farnum 
street in Omaha, where the first rail- 
way track in Nebraska was laid on 
July 10, 1865. 

I also have (as a hobby, of course) 
some old books on old trains, and some 
old books on family histories. For if 
you are a combination pack rat and 
bookworm, you can bring the world 
to your den—between old book covers 
—and make it pay! 


Smart Swapper 


Otto Press 


“ A PLASTER of Paris skeleton of a 

glyptodon for some rare books, 
that was the deal. A glyptodon was a 
prehistoric porcupine. It weighed a 
couple of tons.” 

That’s one of the stories I. C. “Trader 
Ike” Adams of Columbia, Missouri, 
tells about swapping, a profitable hobby 
that he turned into a thriving small 
business. 

Adams got the idea when he was 
stationed in Germany in 1945. In an 
old magazine he read about a John S. 
Redshaw of Granville, Illinois, who was 
a million dollar swapper businessman. 


Before he enlisted, Adams’s hobby 
and life’s work was wildlife conserva- 
tion. He had often made small swaps 
with others for books to build up his 
wildlife library. 

Like a lot of soldiers, Adams was 
tired of being ordered around and 
wanted to be his own boss in civilian 
life. He decided to take swapping 
seriously, Luck was with him and pro- 
vided an opportunity. 


N ORDER had just gone out that 

G.l’s returning to America could 
only take back one pistol for a souve- 
nir. “Everyone picked out his best one,” 
recalls Adams. “We left the rest of them 
in a box and were planning to throw 
them in a river.” 


Adams decided to take them along 
even though they weighed him down. 
When his outfit reached the port of 
La Havre, France, he went into action. 
He swapped every one of his pistols 
with souvenir hungry recruits fresh 
from the United States. He says he was 
taken in a few times, but most of the 
deals were highly profitable. He was 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Fillers 





Editors’ Checks 


A successful writer of 

short informative paragraphs 
for magazines explains his 
methods of gathering 

and marketing material. 


AVE YOU ever wondered where the 

short paragraphs in periodicals, 
“fillers” as the trade calls them, come 
from? I’m sure that you have, so come 
behind the scenes with me while I show 
you how fillers come into being. Writ- 
ing fillers is fun and, while it doesn’t 
make anyone rich, I'll guarantee there 
is a bit of money to be made writing 
and selling them. 

There are two types of fillers as I 
divide them: those that I develop and 
those that I pick up from other sources. 
Here is an example of the first type of 
filler: 

I keep scrapbooks of material that 
interests me. As a result I have to use 
paste or some other adhesive to fasten 
the clippings in the books. In the past, 
everytime I used a tube of paste, I did 
plenty of grumbling because whenever 
I squeezed the tube, I either got a glob 
of paste or almost none, and to say 
that it was irritating was putting it 
mildly. I racked my brains over the 
problem and finally came up with this 
solution: 

With a pocket knife, I cut a small 
notch in the collar of the tube and tried 
holding the tube vertically, so that the 
mouth of the tube was flat against the 
paper. Then, when the tube was slid 
along the paper, the notch left a small 
tidge of paste that was easily spread. 





Mak Mulcahy 


Personally, I thought the idea was pretty 
clever, as there were two advantages 
to the stunt. In the first place the tube 
of paste went much farther, and in the 
second place I had no excess of paste 
to contend with. All right; so I had 
an idea, Now what to do with it? 


I KNEW that many magazines paid 
good money for such ideas, so it 
was simply a matter of sending the 
filler to a magazine that I thought would 
buy it. I happened to have a copy of 
Popular Mechanics in the house and 
after a quick look, I decided that the 
idea was, in general, the same type as 
the fillers they used. Now I had an 
idea and at least one possible market, 
so the next thing was to get the idea 
into salable form. 

My typewriter stays set for double 
spaced lines with a one inch margin 
on each side of the paper, and the para- 
graph indentation is one inch. I ran 
some paper into the machine, making 
sure that I had carbon paper and second 
sheet, as I always make a carbon copy 
of every filler. Copy does get lost and 
lost copy has never yet paid the writer. 
My name and address went in the upper 
left hand corner of a standard 814 by 
11 sheet of paper, about one inch from 
the top of the page. In the upper right 
hand corner I typed “Usual rates.” I 


single spaced my name and address and 
then dropped down to the middle of 
the page, indented and started beating 
it out. This is what I wrote: 

“When spreading paste directly from 
the tube or when spreading small 
amounts of color for mixing on a mix- 
ing plate, a small notch cut in the side 
of the tube makes it easy to control 
the flow. The notch is covered when 
the cap is on the tube and should be 
cut as large as the amount desired to 
spread requires. In use, the tube is held 
with the mouth of the opening flat on 
the surface on which the paste is to 
be spread, allowing the notch to meter 
the amount of paste spread.” 

I included a simple sketch, done just 
below the typescript in ink, with an 
ordinary pen. I used no special draw- 
ing ink or pen, but made just the kind 
of drawing we all do when we want 
to show something that words can't 
quite make plain. 


O* THE carbon copy of the filler I 
kept a record of the filler’s travels. 
As the typing didn’t run too close to 
the bottom of the page I placed it 
there; otherwise, I would have run it 
on the back of the sheet. It was just 
a simple record of where the filler was 
sent, the date it was sent out and the 
date it returned, or was sold. 
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Mak Mulcahy of Las Cruces, New Mexico, checks notes he has made on subjects for possible magazine fillers. 
His income from this source, while not large, is steady. 


I always enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with any filler I 
send out. This envelope is to bring 
the filler home in case it does not meet 
the editor’s requirements. Just because 
he doesn’t buy it, doesn’t mean that it 
isn't good. He might have another filler 
similar to it already published, or in 
the works to be published. I never quit 
sending out a filler until it has been 
to every market that I think will use it. 

I didn’t have long to wait for a reply 
to my filler about the paste tube, be- 
cause just nine days after I sent it out 
I got a check for $4 for it. That was 
fast time, because most of the time it 
takes around a month for a filler to 
make a round trip. i 

The final thing to do with this filler 
was to remove the carbon from the 
“Fillers Out” file and place it in the 
“Fillers Sold” file. This carbon has all 
the information pertaining to that par- 
ticular filler and has the record of sale, 


turn-around time to each magazine and 
is some indication of the type of fillers 
the magazine will buy. On top of that, 
sometimes rereading fillers will act as 
the sparkplug that sets off a chain of 
new ideas. 


N” FOR the second type of fillers. 
This type can be broken down 
into any number of subdivisions but I 
lump them all into the one class. In 
this class fall all fillers that come from 
observation, newspapers, or other 
sources. Some of these fillers are il- 
lustrated, while the great majority are 
not. ; 

If you have an inexpensive camera, 
it will help out in selling illustrated 
fillers. Your camera must be capable 
of being focused sharply for distance, 
not just near and far, but for a definite 
footage. The reason I make a point of 
this is that most editors want enlarge- 
ments, and a box camera doesn’t quite 


get the job done. There are any num- 
ber of good second hand cameras on 
the market, tobe had for a few dollars, 
that will do fine. For many years I used 
a folding Brownie type of camera. It 
had a slow lens and a shutter that only 
had time, bulb, 1/50 second and 1/25 
second shutter speeds. In the light of 
modern day camera construction it is 
an antique, but I still use it on oc- 
casion, although I now own a $125 
outfit. 


H™ Is an example of what I call 
an illustrated filler. Passing a farm 
one day, I noticed a basin-maker built 
from an old disk. At the time I was 
living in a low moisture region and 
knew the importance of moisture con- 
servation. I climbed over the fence and 
walked over to where the tractor was 
pulling this basin-maker. Sure the driver 
would let me take a picture of it, so 

(Continued om Page 54) 
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SMALL BOYS 


‘and 


SMALL FISH 


Jean Blanchard 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ROMIG 


A pair of guppies for Christmas starts 
two California youngsters on a profitable 
adventure in tropical fish raising. 


667 (HERE'S ANOTHER one!” With a 

makeshift net made from an old 
lace collar and some bent wire, my son 
Ronny made a mad swoop into the 


water forest and emerged dripping and 
triumphant. “That makes eighteen.” 

“Eighteen?” his brother Bob echoed. 
“Gosh!” 





Bob Blanchard, left, siphons water from a guppy tank, while his brother, 
Ronny, removes a spawning of Golden Wags to the “nursery tank.” The 
Blanchards’ homemade aquarium-lamp stands on the table at the right. 








“We've got twenty fish now, count- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Gupp,” Ronny te- 
counted with pride, depositing the tiny 
baby, consisting mostly of eyes, in the 
nursery. “I don’t think Mrs. Gupp'll 
have many more.” 

“How do you know?” Bob watched 
Gidion dashing about with a great dis- 
play of fins and wide spread tail in a 
jar labeled “Father’s Waiting Room.” 

“Mrs. Gupp isn’t black in back any- 
more, an’ she’s skinny again.” 

“Let’s go to bed then,” Bob offered 
with a wide yawn. “It’s almost 11 
o'clock.” 

“Can't. Mrs. Gupp might have a 
couple more and she'll eat them if | 
don’t take ’em out.” 

This was Mrs. Gupp’s first spawning. 
For six hours Ronny had kept his vigil 


by the fish bowl waggishly marked | 
“Maternity Room.” Each little fish was | 
bern alive, the yolk sack still fastened | 


to its tiny underside. The least move- 


ment and the baby fish was ready to | 


flee for its life among the greens. 
“Another one!” Ronny scooped out 
the fish before the carnivorous mother 
could reach her offspring. “That’s all,” 
he sighed as he deposited it in the 
nursery. “Com’mon, Bob, let’s go to 
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r ALL started one Christmas when 

Ronny wanted a pet. Since we lived 
in an apartment in Los Angeles, the 
usual pets were out of the question. 
No one would be home during the 
day to care for a puppy or a kitten. A 
bird would be too much trouble. What 
could we give him? A fish! That would 
be it. That wouldn’t be too much trouble, 
would be interesting to watch—and 
Ronny would have his pet. 

Two days before Christmas, Bob ar- 
rived home with a goldfish bowl, a box 
of dried food and a pair of guppies. 
“She’s going to have babies soon,” Bob 
announced. “The man in the fish store 
said so.” 

The whole family found the tiny 
tropical fish so interesting it was diffi- 
cult keeping them a secret until Christ- 
mas morning. Gidion, as the inch long 
male was promptly named, flashed about 
the bowl, as though for the sheer joy 
of living. His sedate mate, more than 
twice his size, went about her business 


of living and eating, ignoring the 
dancing little Gidion completely. Look- 
ing at the two it was hard to realize 
that they were the same breed of fish. 
Mrs, Gupp was an almost transparent 
pink except for her vital organs, but 
catching a flash of metallic color now 
and then as she swam about. Her body 
was full and round, foreshadowing the 
spawning that was to come. Mr. Gupp 
was brightly colored splotches of red, 
blue and green, and was dotted with 
little black “eyes.” Later we found out 
that no two male guppies are marked 
alike and their own designs are as dis- 
tinctive as fingerprints. 


| gh A good thing that guppies are 
such hardy little mites. They with- 
stood the mishandling of the inexperi- 
enced boys with remarkable fortitude. 
The boys. let the temperature of the 
water go up’and down with the moods 
of the weather. Fortunately, guppies 
can stand a temperature range from 60 
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to 100 degrees. But not all at once. 
Ronny discovered this one morning 
when he found half his first spawning 
dead after a cold night. 

He was heartbroken but determined 
to find out why. He asked questions 
of everyone who knew anything about 
tropical fish. He found all ready with 
an answer. Although guppies are hardy, 
a sudden drop of even two degrees 
can be fatal to tropical fish. How to 
keep them warm? Ronny noticed the 
heat from a light bulb when he burned 
his hand playing “bulb snatcher.” In 
the stores they had heaters that could 
be put right into the water but they 
were out of sight of Ronny’s allow- 
ance. I needed a lamp for the end table 
in the living room. What could be 
nicer than a lamp with live fish in it? 

Ronny bought a clear five-gallon 
water bottle from our waterman for 


cone week’s allowance. He soaked a 


soft string in lighter fluid and tied it 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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woe YOU like to have a garden, 
grow flowers and vegetables, yet 
avoid the sore muscles and stiff back 
that result from stooping and bending? 
Then, build your garden wp/ Do your 
planting and weeding in a comfortable 
standing position. Sound crazy? It isn’t 


GARDENING 


minus 
~ BACKACHE 


Marian Cummings 


at all, if you follow my recipe for de- 
lightful, easy gardening sans the stoop- 
ing and squatting: don’t dig or spade 
your garden—erect it! Use any kind of 
stone or rock that happens to be plenti- 
ful in your locality and build a no-stoop 
garden to whatever height you find de- 





Marian Cummings’s no-stoop garden as viewed in cross section. Constructed 


of coral rock, it is about three feet high. 


Do your gardening standing 
up, advises a Florida 
woman, who tells you how. 








sirable. And no matter where one lives, 
there is almost sure to be some form 
of rock suitable for this purpose. 

Here, in the Miami, Florida, area, 
for instance, there is an abundance of 
coral rock—a bane to gardeners and a 
source of discouragement to many who 
would like to putter around and grow 
things. Just nowhere, it seems, can one 
dig two inches below the surface of 
the ground without encountering tons 
and tons of this pesky rock. But I dis- 
covered a way tO use it to advantage. 

After our yard had been “grubbed” 
for tree, shrub and grass planting, there 
was an astonishingly huge pile of rock 
to be disposed of. This meant paying 
to have it hauled away to the dump— 
unless I thought of some other way to 
get rid of it. 


DECIDED to build a wall across the 
back of our lot. Hardly a novel idea, 
since coral rock walls are common 
throughout Florida, But they are at- 


tractive just the same. So I set to work. 


Fortunately, coral rock breaks up 
fairly easily and I did not have to cope 
with any mountain-sized boulders. Also, 
it is a porous rock, therefore, not ex- 
tremely heavy. But it has about it a 
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look of age and permanence. Rough, 
and of a dark, greyish-beige color, it 
blends harmoniously with the landscape 
and adds greatly to the appearance of 
any property. 

My wall, when finished, was approxi- 
mately three feet high. I didn’t want 
it higher than that. Yet, there was still 
a tremendous pile of rock left. The only 
thing to do, I concluded, was make it 
thicker, and plant a vine to ramble over 
it. Then, came the inspiration. I would 
make a double wall, with a space in be- 
tween. The space could be filled with 
good dirt and I'd have an elevated 
flower bed! I liked the idea so much 
that I left a wider space than I'd 
originally intended. It measured about 
two feet across, inside; slightly more 
than three feet wide, overall. 

Coral rock is remarkable in that it 
doesn’t, necessarily, require cementing. 
Properly and firmly placed, the rock 
stays that way, and seems actually, to 
grow together. 


VEN AFTER I had filled in the ends 

of my double wall, there was still 
some rock left! I used it, spread about 
on the bottom, as a foundation for the 
soil—which, incidentally, saved the price 
of an extra load! And now, enough 
tich, top soil to fill up the space and 
I had a garden (practically a farm!) 
two feet wide by fifty feet long. A 
garden, happy thought, over which I 
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An attractive variety of elevated garden can be obtained by building it at 
right angles to beautify an unattractive corner at the rear of a lot. 


would not have to bend or kneel. 
Needless to say, I did not stop with 
just flowers, but added vegetable crops, 
also: tomatoes, onions, radishes, car- 
rots, parsley and leaf lettuce. My luck 
with all of them has been slightly 
phenomenal. The almost complete lack 
of plant diseases and destructive bugs 
is due, I believe, to the garden being 
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A wishing well garden, filled with herbs for utility, or flowers for beauty, 
is recommended by Marian Cummings. 


off the ground. I think too, that greater 
productivity is possible because the roots 
receive beneficial aeration through the 
rock foundation and side walls. 


tise NO-STOOP garden need not 
conform to any specific size, shape 


or pattern. It can be built with as many 
variations as there are imaginative 
gardeners! {t can be strictly a utilitarian 
affair, or purely decorative. Or, like 
mine, a combination of the two. 


One charming variation could be 
achieved by building such a garden at 
right angles-on an unattractive corner 
—or corners—at the rear of a lot. 


Another, which would prove both 
useful and beautiful, could be made 
in a semi-circle to enclose a back lawn 
patio. Still another, for a strictly 
decorative touch on the front or side 
lawn, would be a wishing-well design, 
filled with nasturtiums, pansies or other 
low, seasonal flowers. And how about 
one of a wishing-well, or plain, square 
design, for an herb garden! 


But in addition to being useful and 
beautiful, these built-up gardens offer 
another practical advantage for the 
small space owner. They afford much 
more yard space than the conventional, 
on-the-ground type of garden which 
often means a sacrifice of lawn space. 
You can have both, a lawn and a 
garden. A garden that is attractive and 
different—with the new, built-in fea- 


ture that ts you to do your weed- 
ing, aaine eal 
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THEY'LL TAKE YOU 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


for a HAY-RIDE 


It’s a toss-up whether an Oklahoma 
family or their paying customers 


evening’s outing on a hay wagon. 


gp WORKING all day long in the 
field, haying, plowing, or doing 
the other one hundred and one things 
he must do daily, you'd think a farmer 
most certainly would want nothing to 
do with horses and hay during the 
little leisure-time left him in the 
evening. 

But that’s where Charles Boman and 
his family, who live near Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, are different. When supper’s 
over and everything’s wound up for the 
evening, they don’t settle down in a 
cozy easy-chair to read or take a quick 
nap before bedtime. Instead they go 
out and hitch the horses to a haywagon, 
or maybe to six of them, and take off 
down the road for a ride. Of course 
they don’t just go by themselves, either. 
Their appointment book keeps them 
posted as to their companions. 


cE ALL started some ten years ago 
when a few city youngsters decided 
it would be fun to borrow the Boman’s 
horses, wagon, and a driver for an 
evening of fun in the good old-fashioned 
way they'd heard their parents talk 


Ruth A. Pray 


about. It was a swell idea, the Bomans 
thought, and they’d do their part, for 
they are fond of young people, and like 
a bit of fun after hours, too. 

That first hay-ride was a huge suc- 
cess. Before long, other people were 
coaxing the Bomans to take them out 
for a ride and picnic under the stars. 
They'd be willing to pay for the time 
and equipment, and if they could build 
a fire somewhere to roast wieners, they'd 
like to have the driver eat with them. 

A family conclave was held. Four 
men in the family would be willing 
to act as drivers, they said. Before dark 
they could lay fires at different spots 
on the farm where the land was cleared, 
ready for the group to light. If six 
different parties wanted six wagons, 
six fires would have to be laid. Of 
course a couple of extra drivers would 
have to be hired then, but that would 
be no problem with eager neighbors 
volunteering. Soon these details were 
ironed out and business began to 
flourish. An appointment book began 
to fill rapidly. The most popular nights, 
of course, are Fridays and Saturdays 


during almost any month when the 
weather is favorable. Strange to say, 
there are few calls during the mid-sum- 
mer when you would expect hay-rides 
to be particularly enticing. (Perhaps in 
this instance it is due to the well-filled 
city swimming pools nearby.) 


A FIRST the prospective hay-riders 
‘motored out to the Boman farm, 
where the wagons, covered with fresh 
hay, waited for them. Then, noisily 
jolting and bumping along to the ac- 
companiment of happy young voices, 
they’d slowly make their way two or 
three miles to the fire that had been 
laid for this group. With plenty of 
wieners, buns, marshmallows, and soda- 
pop—the usual standbys on such an out- 
ing, they’d stuff themselves until they 
could stuff no more—the driver along 
with them. Then for an hour or so 
they’d sing songs, tell stories, with a 
Boman keeping up with the best of 
them in hair-raising thrillers. Come 
time to go, they'd reluctantly climb 
back onto the wagons and head for 
their waiting transportation, wherever 
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Going for a ride on a hay wagon may be old-fashioned, but it’s still fun, these Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, young people discover. Charles Boman, standing at the left, has taken as 
many as ten wagon loads of laughing youngsters on an evening’s excursion. He charges 
$7.50 a wagon. 


they'd left it. 

With the war and gas rationing, 
Charley Boman saw a change in set-up 
was necessary. Most of the youngsters 
wouldn't have the gas to get out to his 
farm. But his horses, being hay-burners, 
could easily plod to the end of the 
bus-line at the town’s edge and pick up 
the fun-seekers, who, more than ever, 
would need to get out into the country 
for a carefree evening now and then. 


N°: WITH plenty of gasoline again, 
this arrangement still can be 
made for the convenience of any group 
wishing it. Their hay-ride takes them 





rolling and jolting along the edge of a 
little-used highway for two and one- 
half to three miles to a place near the 
Boman home and the waiting fire. The 
noisy ride back to the bus-line before 
the last bus leaves is always skillfully 
managed by a sympathetic driver, but 
often there’s little time to spare. 
Charley Boman (he’s the boss, if 
there is one, but it’s pretty much of a 
family co-operative) usually charges 
$7.50 a wagon, whether two or ten cou- 
ples ride on it. Thus it behooves the 
ones getting up the ride to have a 
crowd. 
If one wagon goes out, it’s a fair 


evening. If six go out—well—that's not 
bad at all. But if, as recently happened, 
ten wagons are engaged in one evening 
(four of them had to be borrowed 
from neighbors along with drivers)— 
just figure for yourself what that would 
be, with not too great a sum out for 
extra drivers’ wages. 
Almost any farmer 


who likes 


youngsters, and who doesn’t mind a 
little extra work can do as much as 
the Bomans, who make hay while the 
sun shines. But, along with having 
plenty of fun and keeping young with 
young people, they make money when 
the stars shine. 
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Chinchillas—Fur 

Bearing Royalty 
(Continued from Page 15) 


ever, he equalled them. He attributes 
his success to this: good stock and 
good care. 

One look at the chinchilla reveals 
why it is so highly prized. Its head 
and body are rabbit-like in appearance, 
but its tail resembles that of a squirrel. 
In size, it is hardly larger than a man’s 
hand. Its most outstanding quality is 
the fur. Other fine fur-bearers have 
only one hair per follicle, whereas the 
chinchilla has as many as eighty. Run 
your hand through it and you cannot 
help exclaiming over how soft and 
shimmering it is, so dense and un- 
believably rich, so beautiful in its color 
tones of delicate mottled grays! 


Chg amma cages must be kept 
sanitary, for they are immaculate 
in their habits. They bathe frequently, 
but not in water. For this they require 
a pen of fine sand in which they dig, | 
roll, and clean their fur. Protect them 
at all times from heat, cold, and damp- 
ness. Their quarters consist of portable 
cages with a floor space approximating 
ten by twelve feet, and a height of 
eighteen to forty inches. This provides 
ample room for exercise. Helpful, too, 
are exercise wheels or shelves on which 
they can run and play. Cover the front 
of their cages, at least, with screen wire 
to afford air. 

Other furnishings include a nest box 
in which they can sleep during the day, 
for they are nocturnal. During day- 
light hours, therefore, shield them from 
disturbance, noise, and light. At dusk 
they will crawl out of their boxes and 
frisk about, keeping this up into the 
early hours of the morning. In remov- 
ing them from their cages, never let 
go, for they will scurry away like a 
cottontail rabbit. 

Since it is preferable that one male 
be bred to a single female, they are 
usually kept in mated pairs—a pair to 
a cage. The male is left with the female 
at all times, even during littering. He 
assists in rearing the young, guarding 
and warming them. At the age of six 
or eight months, when about two-thirds 
grown, the young animals mate. The 
gestation period is 111 days, which 
means that they frequently produce their 
first litter by the time they are one 
year old. They often breed again with- 
in twenty-four hours after birth of a 
litter, and this habit enables them to 
bear two, and sometimes three, litters 
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RAISE HAMSTERS 


The new ee sree from 
Syria. Often called Toy Bears. 
Delightful pets. Everyone wants 
them. Laboratories need thou- 
sands. Clean, odorless. 


for big, free picture book. 


GULF HAMSTERY 





fastened down to the bottom of the 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


per year. The maximum number of 
young are four. Although most litters 
are born between March and September, 
some—especially in warm climates— 
arrive in every month of the year. 








urs BABIES at birth have their eyes 
wide open and possess a full coat 
of fur. After an hour or two, they 
follow their mother around. Within a 
few days, they are miniature adults in 
appearance, and scamper about and 
sample their parents’ feed and sand 
bath. 

In reality, they receive their nourish. 
ment from their mother, and weaning 
takes place when they are from 45 to 
65 days old. Should the litters be more 
ig the average of two, then it might 

be expedient ‘to give supplementary 
milk by means of an eye dropper. In 
fact, if you so wish, you can raise them 
entirely by hand, or in an emergency 
turn them over to foster parents. 

Of course, a container of water 
should be accessible at ‘all times for 
the adults and young. This should not 
be too deep, lest they drown. It is 
preferable that this shallow vessel be 


cage so that they won't be able to shove 
it around and spill it. 

Chinchillas are strictly vegetarians. 
Feed them mixed grains, sunflower and 
other seeds, wheat germ, and raisins 

















or some other kind of dried fruit. Hay, 
as alfalfa, timothy, or bean straw, must 
be kept before them at all times. When 
it is im season, offer them fresh green 
food, as grasses, leafy vegetables, car- 
rots and fruits. It might be advantageous 
to supplement their diet with vitamins 
and minerals. The simplest menu con- 
sists of manufactured pellets, which 
contain their required foods mixed in 
proper proportions. If your local feed 
dealer does not have them, he can easily 
order a supply. 


ITH EXPERIMENTATION you caf 
judge just how much your ani- 
mals will consume. Don’t be frightened, 





however, if you put before them their 
food and the next morning—they eat | 
at night—it appears to have been barely | 
touched. Their systems require just a 
tiny bit each day. For a whole year the 
food bill for one chinchilla won’t total 
more than a couple of dollars, about 
half that which it costs to feed a canary. 

From a profitable hobby standpoint, 
Farrow and Whiteker point out, chin- 
chillas are ideal. The increase in their 
numbers brings you the greatest profit 
of any fur-bearing animal; yet their up- 
keep costs the least. 
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Buttons—Mute Story Tellers 
( Continued from Page 17) 


selves to the task of making their own 
molds and were soon producing mili- 
tary buttons of pewter. 

Beside the militaries, I have govern- 
ment buttons such as the one with 
P.O.D. stamped above an outline of a 
boy riding a racing pony. Those letters 
stand for Post Office Department and 
the button once belonged on the suit 
of a pony express rider. 


| & proteinase are precious buttons, 
those which are less than 3% of.an 
inch in diameter. From my collection 
of over a hundred I have assembled 
some old and choice designs, richly 
enameled, inlayed, or carved. Some are 
small paperweights. It is interesting to 
know that many of these fancy buttons 
were made for the silk and brocade 
vests which men used to wear. 

What is a paperweight button? It is 
a glass button formed over some de- 
sign of tinsel, picture, flower, or rib- 
bon. They are truly works of art. The 
decoration has been prepared inside a 
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convex, and secured there by an in- 
genious device; then a blob of glass is 
fused over the design by the glass- 
blower. We are told that these were 
made by the artisan from leftover bits 
of “meld” and became his own prop- 
erty, the sale of which constituted his 
bonus. Those that appear to have 
twisted ribbon in the design are very 
old and hard to find. Perfectly formed 
flower arrangements are also an early 
American product and I’m very proud 
to say I own a number of these. In 
one, the artist has included his initial 
in the design, a testimonial of his pride 
in his execution of an art. 

I have arranged a number of these 
paperweights, some of the later paper- 
weight types, and other glass buttons 
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around French prints of Godey-like 


ladies. With these I've combined bits 
of dress materials of that bygone period. 
These are well received and create much 
comment at the “button lectures” I am 
often asked to give. 


Sr BOOK buttons are always popu- 
lar, and I have my share. The but- 
ton at the top of my “story book” card 
once adorned a suit of my brother’s. I 
recall Mother paid 25 cents for it, and 
today the list price for such a button is 
$16.50. It is one of three well known 
designs of Red Riding Hood. 

Would you believe that such plebian 
things as overall buttons could tell 
stories? I’ve arranged some about a 
miniature pair of overalls. Many are 
embellished with fire engines, canal 
boats, or no longer existing railroad 
names. One even commemorates the 
meeting of the two engines on the first 
transcontinental railroad. 

Another treasure are the calico or 
porcelain buttons. Most of my seventy- 
five porcelains are fastened on and 
about a “calico” lady, the material for 
which these dainty buttons were origi- 
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nally manufactured. They are made of 
the same material as is high grade 
china, color being applied to the tiny 
“biscuit” and then fired. The larger 
black and white checked porcelain at 
the feet of the calico lady buttoned 
one of my childhood pinafores. 

Even primitive people use buttons. 
The Navajo Indians make a beautiful 
silver “trade button” in a curious 
fashion. The craftsman draws a design 
in the sand, working over it until it 
is perfected. Silver is then melted and 
poured into the’sand mold. When the 
metal has cooled, irregularities are ham- 
mered or snipped away. When govern- 
ment checks are held up, the Navajo 
takes his trade buttons to the trading 
post, giving them in security for the 
supplies he has bought on credit. Be- 
cause the Navajos are very proud of 
their trade buttons, they are almost 
always redeemed. 


XTRA PLEASURE can be found in a 

collection of buttons by arranging 
them in unusual ways. Since I am a 
Biblical student, I undertook to arrange 
a card of buttons illustrating Bible 
verses. From this endeavor I learned 
that the Bible does not specifically 
mention elephants but refers to them 
in a poetic way when it tells of the 
Queen of Sheba taking “ivories” to 
Solomon. 

In assembling a button basket and 
flowers, a type of pearl trimming known 
as “fish scales” was used for the basket. 
These have thread holes to the side 
of the button instead of in the center 
and were once popular as cape decora- 
tions. The half-of-an-apple button ap- 
pealed to my humor, so I found a picture 
of a woe-begone boy and pasted it on a 
card, sewing the button above his 
stomach. The trunk of the tree which 
rises above the boy was formed of old 
spatz buttons. 

Although I haven't made. “cash 
money” from my collection, I consider 
the buttons a sound investment. Many 
have tripled and quadrupled in value 
since they came into my possession. 
Then, of course, a group of like but- 
tons is always more valuable than single 
buttons. I have been urged to take 
money for the talks I often give upon 
request to Organizations in and around 
Longmont, but I prefer to give them 
as my contribution to home folk and 
the fun of hobbying. 


M* PROFIT goes back to the old 
charm string. I’ve friends over all 
the United States whom I have made 
through our mutual hobby. There is a 
dear soul in California who is over 90 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


years of age and blind, with whom |] 
correspond. She gave me a number of 
my cherished glass buttons. In turn | 
write her on my new acquisitions, try- 
ing to make my words exact enough 
that she may feel she “sees” the button, 

Although I am now a widow I am 
not dependent upon my children for 
entertainment. There are my button 
books and hobby magazines to read. 
There are the new contacts which | 
am constantly making, the day’s mail 
which often brings an unusual button 
from a remembering friend. There’s al- 
ways a new phase of the subject to be 
pursued. Just now I’m especially chal- 
lenged by buttons from bridal gowns 
and suits. I’m finding this collection 
speaks of changing times, depression 
and prosperity, homecraft and giant 
mills, just as eloquently as any other 
Americana collection. 


Small Boys and Small Fish 


(Continued from Page 45) 


about the jar where the sides began to 
straighten. Then he set fire to the string 
and when the flames died down, he 
dipped the top of the bottle, up to the 
string, in cold water. The top snapped 
off straight around. After filing down 
the sharp edges, Ronny had a fine five 
gallon aquarium. 

A little ingenuity was required to 
make the light for the lamp. Ronny 
gathered up an old lamp top, wire 
socket, some lengths of flat molding, 
a few wire nails and he was all set to 
go to work. (See diagram.) The aquari- 
um was carefully measured so that the 
top would fit snugly. Rubber covered 
wire was used in case the cord should 
fall in the water. 

Now the lamp, with a shade I painted 
with romping fish that couldn’t be 
found in any book, adorns the end 
table proudly. It is like a miniature 
theater, with the fish scooting about 
among the plants. It is a source of 
wonder and interest to everyone who 
enters the room for the first time. 


b\ '! bal RONNY’S first spawning of 
fish were large enough so that Mr. 
and Mrs. Gupp wouldn’t eat them, all 
that were left were put into the lamp 
aquarium. Soon we noticed the watet 
turning cloudy and giving off a stag- 
nant odor. The fish were gaping at 
the surface for air. Having found the 
proprietor of the fish store always 
willing to answer all his questions in 
the past, Ronny went to ask more. 
Soon he was back carrying a package. 
“I: don’t have enough plants in my 
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aquarium,” he told me. “An’ we're 
feeding them too much.” 

“They always seem hungry,” I replied. 

“Well, they don’t eat all the food. 
It falls to the bottom and decays. That’s 
what makes the smell. The fish come to 
the surface for air because there isn’t 
enough in the water.” 

“Air in the water,” scoffed Bob. “Who 
ever heard of air being in water?” 

“Well there is,” Ronny replied, lay- 
ing out his purchases. “Fish, most of 
them, breathe through their gills. Once 
in a while they come to the surface for 
some, but most of their air comes from 
the water. The plants make air. During 
the day,” Ronny went on, screwing a 
light bulb in the lamp, “or when the 
light is on, the plants give off oxygen. 
At night they make carbon dioxide.” 

“What are you changing the light 
bulb for?” 

‘Im putting in a twenty-five-watt 
bulb. The fifty-watt bulb was making 
the water too warm.” Ronny was busy 
unwrapping plants. First were the long, 
grass-like plants he identified as vallis- 
naria. Then there were fern-like plants 
called cabomba and anacharis. 


“How are you going to make them 
stay on the bottom?” I inquired. 

“Got that too,” Ronny replied. “I’ve 
got silica.” 

He opened a sack of fine white sand 
and began washing it. “Are you going 
to use all of it?” Bob was nosing 
around like a terrier on a scent. 

“Nope. Just half of it. When it gets 
dirty, Pll put it in the sun and let it 
bleach out.” 

“What if there isn’t any sun?” 

“Then I'll put it in the oven for a 
few hours.” 

“How much did it cost?” 

“Not so much, Bob. The silica’s eight 
cents a pound and the plants were five 
cents apiece.” 


“How much did you spend?” Bob, 
the Scotsman in our family, was still 
Prying. 

“Forty-nine cents.” 

It wasn’t long before Bob and Ronny 
had their heads together, planning. If 
they could sell the first spawning, they'd 
have enough to buy some more fish. 
The idea seemed without limitations. 


T HAS been over a year since the boys 

started with their tropical fish and, 
although Bob is now 14 and Ronny, 12, 
their interest has increased in propor- 
tion to the problems they have had to 
Overcome and the new types of fish 
they have been able to add to their 
collection. They now own about sixty 
adult fish, plus about a hundred as- 
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sorted offspring. They have acquired 
a jewel of the aquariums, a Siamese 
fighting fish, an assortment of Sword- 
tails, both red and gold Wags, Velvet- 
black Mollies, Brass Tetras, Blue Acaras, 
Pearl Garomies and many others. 
Their salesmanship is not of the 
usual kind but a real study in human 
nature. They don’t look for quick sales, 
knowing that a customer, once con- 
verted, is a customer for life. They 
dangle a prospect for a while, much 
like a sportsman playing a trout, hold- 
ing out the desirability of owning their 
own finny jewels. They stress the fact 
that they might be induced to part with 
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a few fish—for a price, which the boys 
are careful to make a few cents lower 
than the competitive market. This as- 
sures them at least a hundred per 
cent profit. 

I showed the boys how to keep books 
on their sales and purchases. In one 
year they showed a profit of $124.25. 
Their expenses for that period were 
$34.87. 


Their excess fish are sold to pet shop 
dealers at about one-fourth of the 
market price. While this might seem 
very low, even here they are able to 
show a profit. 


Oo" OF the beauties of raising 
tropical fish is the small amount 
of time and space required to care for 
them. A feeding of commercial dried 
food in the morning and another in the 
evening, when the boys come home 
from school, is about the only daily 
attention needed. Twice a week the 
fish are given a full meal of live food 
consisting of white worms, Daphnia, 
or fresh beef heart, scraped with a dull 
knife. There are many other types of 
live food that may be bought com- 
mercially but Ronny found these most 
suitable for his purpose as they can be 
kept almost indefinitely under the 
proper conditions. 

Except for a few fish, such as the 
Siamese fighting fish, live food is not 
indispensable but the boys have found 
that the feeding of some live food, at 
least once a week, keeps their fish in 
good color and few of them die. With 
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way to force-grow them, bringing the 
little fish to market size in the least 
time. When taking their excess fish 
to the stores for sale, the boys found 
that small or undersized fish were al- 
most impossible to dispose of. 

It is hard to find live food for sale 
during the summer so now the boys 
are experimenting with an idea to keep 
their Daphnia alive in spite of the heat. 
If this is successful, they should be able 
to show even a greater profit than be- 
fore and they will be able to breed 
commercially some of their rarer bubble- 
nest builders, which will demand a 
greater price. 

All this has stemmed from a pair of 
guppies as pets for Christmas! 


Trading Fillers for 
Editors’ Checks 


(Continued from Page 43) 


long as I didn’t include him in the 
picture. That was okay with me, as it 
saved getting a. release signed. I took 
three pictures from three different 
angles, thanked the driver and shoved 
off. After I got back in the car, I 
hauled out the ever present paper and 
pencil and went through the formula 
of putting down what the gadget was, 
how it was made, what it was made 
from, what it was made for and how 
it worked. 

On the way home, I dropped the roll 
of film off to be developed and printed 
at the corner drug store. The next day 
I got the pictures and while still in the 
store I picked out the picture of the 
basin-maker that showed most clearly 
what the gadget was and how it was 
hooked to the tractor. I left an order 
for a 4 by 5 enlargement. Taking the 
small pictures home with me, I pulled 
out my notes on the basin-maker and 
wrote up the filler and laid it aside 
to wait for the enlargement. The next 
day I picked up my enlargement and, 
on my way home, I dropped into a 
stationery store and bought a 6 by 9 
and a 614 by 914 set of envelopes. 

That evening I typed a description 
of the gadget in the picture, with my 
name and address, on a piece of paper 
and pasted it lightly to the back of 
the picture with the pasted edge com- 
ing on one of the borders of the picture. 
Next, I pulled out the filler I had typed, 
folded it in the center, slipped a piece 
of scrap cardboard’ back of it and put 
the picture between the paper and the 
cardboard, so that the face of the picture 
was against the cardboard. I slid this 
all under the flap of the self-addressed 
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6 by 9 envelope and, using a large 
clip, clipped them together. 

After mailing the picture and filler 
I sat back to await results. I don’t re. 
member how much I got for the filler, 
as it was before I evolved my present 
method of record keeping, but it was 
accepted by Capper’s Farmer and sold 
the first time out. 

The same stunt could have been ap- 
plied to the paste tube filler but it would 
have been rather difficult to have gotten 
a clear picture of the tiny notch in the 
tube. Sometimes a sketch is the best 
illustration, at other times words do 
very well, and on still other occasions 
a picture is required to make the points 
clear. 


ft Frey Is yet another kind of filler. 
This class includes obituary pieces 
about prominent people, promotions, 
transfers, and similar material, Many 
of the trade papers publish this sort 
of material and while the price is 
generally low, these items only take 
a moment to handle. I generally rewrite 
the material I get out of the paper and 
slant it to the magazine I expect to 
sell it to. If it is a feed magazine, I 
play up the part that the person played 
in the milling and feed industry. | 
generally let these go out without a 
return envelope, because it is dead ma- 


terial if not sold right away. Markets: 


are definitely the thing here and you 
can generally get a look at the magazine 
you want by dropping into a business 
house and asking to see a copy of ‘the 
trade journals which are received there. 
Some libraries have copies of some 
of them. 

There are rules to this filler-writing- 
hobby just as there are to anything else. 
Some of the rules have their basis on 
law and others are simply good sense 
and custom. Here is a fast run-down on 
them once again for you. 

Set up your copy as I have told you, 
for it is simple and is the general format 
that the trade uses. Never send copy to 
another magazine after you have sold 


it to a magazine wnless the two maga- | 


zines do not compete for reader interest. 
If you do send it out again, be sure that 
it is rewritten, because the first maga- 
zine will have copyrighted your original 
version of the filler. Always enclose a 
self-addressed envelope, as many markets 
will return material if this is done, even 
though they advertise that they won't. 
This applies to many of the depart- 
ments to be found in magazines. Keep 
a carbon of all fillers and keep records 
of submissions. If you don’t hear from 
a filler in thirty days or so, drop the 
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magazine a line asking about it. Get 
a release, permitting publication of his 
picture, from every person who is 
recognizable in any picture you sell 
for illustration. 

The markets are wide open for your 
copy, so good luck and many sales. 


Checking Sports Form 
With Movies 


(Continued from Page 23) 


in slow motion. After that I move in 
for close-ups in slow motion. 

All the equipment I’ve needed besides 
the camera is a tripod with a pan-head, 
the blackboard mentioned before, four 
photofloods in reflectors for indoor 
pictures, afi exposure meter, and a 


‘projector. I've also rigged up a small 


box with a screen at one end for show- 
ing films in daylight. Practically all 
of my work is done with medium speed 
black and white film. 


O™ OF my biggest problems was 
to decide what price to charge. I 
wanted to keep it low enough so that 
I'd get customers, and yet I wanted 
to make it profitable. Fifty feet of 
black and white film, including process- 
ing, cost about $2.50. I finally set the 
price of $5 for making a fifty-foot reel. 


That may seem rather high to a 
prospective customer. for a film that 
only runs about 4144 minutes. But when 
you figure out what can be included 
in fifty feet of film, the cost is not at 
all excessive. The average action scene, 
such as a dive or a golf swing, takes 
about 10 seconds. So, on each fifty 
feet of film, you can get in about 25 
different scenes of action. I have found 
fifty feet of film adequate to cover the 
free-throw technique of a whole basket- 
ball team, or individual: strokes of a 
swimming class of ten or more. 


The majority of the people I make 
films for do not have their own pro- 
jectors, so I include one showing of 
the film in the original price. After 
that, I charge $1 for each half hour of 
projection. 


Fo A movie maker wanting to get 
started in this field, I would advise 
making several reels of films as samples. 
One film could be a series of follow- 
ups on one activity. The other could 
include short scenes of a wide variety 
of sports. Show your films to the local 
golf pros. Get in touch with the coach 
of the high school in your neighbor- 
hood, Go to the “Y’s,” to the local ten- 
nis courts, pools, or riding rings. Tell 


the people about your films and show 
them your samples. 

Participants in any of the following 
activities would profit from “form” 


movies: basketball, golf, baseball, foot- 


ball, tennis, swimming, badminton, 
table tennis, riding, archery, track, 
bowling. 

In fact, there is almost no limit to 
prospective customers. Just the other 
day I took a movie of a piano pupil 
playing the “Moonlight Sonata.” Her 
teacher wanted her to see her wrist 
movements in slow motion. 

So go ahead—get started. There’s 
money waiting for your movie camera! 


Veils that Flatter Brides 
(Continued from Page 27) 


top of the head. In the second one, she 
flattened the headdress, bringing the 
flowers toward the ears, and used a 
face veil, so that this veil did not look 
at all like the one made for the first 
bride. 


LTHOUGH SHE has undertaken to 
modernize these old veils, and en- 
joyed the work, Mrs. Welch cannot 
understand the desire to use gowns and 
veils worn by other brides. To her, it 
seems that each one should be a per- 
sonal choice. She knows that many veils 
are passed around a circle of relatives, 
until each one is worn half a dozen 
times. And she has seen one advertise- 
ment offering rental of wedding outfits. 
To her that seems almost a sacrilege. 
With her veils, Mrs. Welch gives a 
little conceit that brings a smile from 
the brides, who often tell her, as they 
invite her to their weddings: “You'll 
know I'll be wearing something no one 
else sees.” 


How To Make 


Liquid Marble 





And BIG PROFITS In Your Own Business 
Amazing Liquid Synthetic Marble can be made 
at home without machinery. Needs no heat or 
pressure. Can be poured into molds for casting 
expensive novelties. Liquid Synthetic Marble can 
be made in any color. It is even more beautiful 
than genuine marble because of its highly glazed 
finish. Costs far less, FLEXIBLE MOLDS: 
Make your own Flexible Molds. Cast novelties, 
statuary, desk sets, book-ends, etc., out of 
Liquid Marble, plaster and many other molding 
compositions. A large sized mold costs but a 
few cents. Hundreds of casts can be taken from 
a single mold. UNLIMITED MARKET: You 
will find steady year-round demand in your 
own community. No selling problem. We supply 
names of buyers for your finished products. Let 
BING PRODUCTS show you how to start with 
a@ small investment and build a permanent, in- 
dependent, profitable business! Write now for 
FREE CATALOG! 


BING PRODUCTS: Dept. PH-6A 
88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 


Here is the Easiest Way to 


| WRITE forPAY 


Jwont to comtaet aon waiters, fi FREE 


essary. ormation—FREE. 

SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
4G7-PH_ INDEPENDENCE BLBG.. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

This is a garter of blue silk with lace 
rosette, the “something blue” traditional 
for the bride. She encloses it, with her 
business card, in an attractive gift box. 

Most brides for whom she has made 
veils want her at their weddings. Some- 
times she is urged to follow near the 
bride, to see that the veil hangs as it 
is planned to do. 

















O DATE, Mrs. Welch has made about 

fifty veils. She is now planning to 
expand her sales by advertising. Her 
trade mark, she has decided, will be her 
name, Kathryn, in gold lettering on 
tape stitched to the veils. She may in- 
crease her prices. somewhat, to insure a 
profit, without bringing them to a level 


















Our “Handi-jig” Fluting Tool is simple to 
operate and assures dependable results. 


Write for your FREE metalcraft instruction booklet 
and price list today. 


METAL GooDs CORPORATION, 5239 Brown Ave., Dept. PH, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


We have a supply of those 
hard-to-get COPPER and 
ALUMINUM CIRCLES in 
many sizes and gauges. Easy 
to work. 
Also* BRACELET BLANKS 
* RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
in Aluminum, Brass, Copper, 
and Stainless Steel 
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with those asked by local department 
stores. 

Mr. Welch has been slowly recuper- 
ating from an operation, and is unable 
to return for some time to his trade 
as a plumber. So Mrs. Welch finds in 
her erstwhile hobby a means to keep 
the family going until his return to 
normal health. 

Ability to combine the practicality 
of a good workman with the vision of 
an artist will make her undertaking a 
success. And no matter how many de- 
signs she turns out, interwoven into 
each one will be her feeling that the 
romance of the wedding veil is not 
limited to its wearing. 


Selling—Key to Hobby Profits 
(Continued from Page 30) 


of damage, breakage and store wear. 
And then there is the fact that the 
department head and sales clerks do 
not have the same interest in consign- 
ment goods as they do in store-owned 
merchandise. Their attitude is not the 
same towatd consignment items and 
often they do not push them enough 
to encourage sales. Your margin of 
profit usually is the same on consign- 
ment sales as on others, so that factor 
is unchanged. The whole argument 
against consignment selling may be 
summed up in the fact that you are 
bearing the investment risk and gamble, 
with the added disadvantage of reduced 
sales prospects. 


is bee PROBLEM of marketing nar- 
rows down to the facts that selling 
your product outright to the retail out- 
let is the best bet for you, unless you 
wish to confine yourself to making 
custom-built items only. 


When Butts severed his connections 
with the retail selling field to become 
a full-time worker in copper and brass, 
his first problem was to find an outlet 
so that he would be entirely free of the 
local marketing problem. He went to 
Seattle’s largest and finest department 
store and made a deal: the store would 
serve as his exclusive sales outlet in 
Seattle. 

This store features his products in 
its gift shop and each piece carries 
the Butts trademark: “Handmade VHB 
Original.” No mass production here, 
and the buyer is assured of a carefully 
handmade product. Orders are taken 
for custom-built items, many of them 
for new homes, and his work com- 
mands good prices. If your particular 
hobby lends itself to the production 
of custom-made items, then perhaps 








Leaver PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Our files hold hundreds of letters from 
N. Y. I. Home Study graduates who are 
now successful professional photogra- 
phers. These ambitious men and women 
studied at home in their spare time while 
they held other jobs. No expensive equip- 
ment is necessary. Our pay-as-you-go 
plan is easy on your budget. You can 
earn while you learn. Write today for our 
FREE colorful booklet. 


New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. 11, 10 West 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 























Design Smart Fashions 


LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


erable saving. Gain 8 designing for oth- 
. It may lead to thrilling career—even a shop of 
your ownsome day. Basic “learn-by-doing”’ course 
wae re of qualified teachers provides ex- 
free 


) Fascinating field. Designown wardrobe at consid- 





e lent starting point for a career. Send for 

Noy booklet, “A Career in Dress igning.”” 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRESS 
Dept. 206A 


DESIGN 
1315 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 5, ttl. 











LABELS 


For Home Workers 


Label your products with top quality 
gummed labels . . . Size %” x 2” 


with your name and address imprinted 
not exceeding 4 lines. Fast delivery. 
Send no - . . Cash With 


stamps 
Order . . . 500 LABELS...............- 


PRONTO PRINTING 


312 NE Stanton Portland, Ore. 





















A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 


A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL 
AGE GROUPS 
Bend your ideas into shape. Make original and 
entertaining gifts and ornaments. 
EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cellophane 
wrapped bundles (10 stems in each, 
12” tong), 10 brilliant assorted colors. 


Complete with Simple Instructions, $1.00 
At All Handicraft Suppliers 


“AMERICAN PIPE CLEANER CO. 


Dept. 6, Norwood, Mass. 














WRITE for MONEY 


The NEW, streamlined Storycrafters Guild 
method, created by FREDERICK PALMER, is 
the modern, up-to-the-minute way of teaching 

rofessional writing technique that is se/ling today! 
hrough personal guidance, you learn to write 
Stories, Articles, Novels, Radio, Motion Picture, 
“Fillers” and_ specialty writing. But first, let 
Storycrafters Guild test your aptitude for writing. 
No obligation. Send for Free Aptitude Test today. 


———— — 
STOR YCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. 104 

5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details 
of Home-Study Course in Creative Writing. 
Mr. Mrs. Miss 


Address 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


this marketing method is applicable to 
you, At any rate, of the three means 
by which to reach the retail trade, sell- 
ing on consignment would seem to be 
the least attractive. 

Once your product is on the retail 
shelf, the matter of adequate display 
should not be overlooked. This, of 
course, will depend heavily upon the 
store’s merchandising methods, but you 
can assist by making suggestions and 
by arranging attractive displays your. 
self if the store is backward in this de. 
partment, or if it is too small to em. 
ploy display men. An attractive product 
usually results in a pleasing, eye-com- 
pelling display, at least in the larger 
stores which are alert to sales angles. 


eae ALL the elements of proper 
merchandising is the task of the 
hobbyist who would expand into a 
profitable market, and doing so merely 
requires a business-like approach to the 
proper store official, with suitable 
samples properly priced and a sales 
program ready for presentation, which 
will include your method of jobbing 
your product and provisions for ade- 
quate display and sales effort. A big 
order? Of course, but then the best of 
effort toward marketing is none too 
good for a product in which you have 
put your time, talent, labor and ma- 
terials. 


Your entry into the business world 
may be a definite goal, or it may be 
as casual as was Butts’s. Two years ago, 
puttering around with some brass, he 
made his wife a pair of attractive wall 
planters, tricky little ivy holders. Friends 
admired them and soon he had orders 
for twenty of them. He turned them 
out in his spare time, still thinking he 
had nothing more than a hobby and 
that he was merely pleasing his friends 
who happened to want planters. 


But the word got around that here 
was a man who made unusually at- 
tractive pieces from brass and copper. 
Orders began to come in, Many of 
them were from people planning new 
homes and they wanted made-to-order 
brass work to fit their decorating 
schemes. Take his fireplace ensemble, 
for example. 

It is made entirely by hand. The 
screen is of wrought iron and brass 
mesh. The fireplace tools are made of 
wrought iron and a brass wall match 
box is included in the set. The bellows, 
which sells for $75 alone, is made of 
maple and brass. Needing a companion 
piece to match the bellows and hang 
on the other side of the fireplace, Butts 
made a chestnut roaster, a copy, in brass, 
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HEN Johnny Seach of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, first 
started working as a salesman in a 
downtown nut store, the shells that 
he saw gave him an idea for a hobby. 
Because there were several babies 
in his immediate family he thought 
it would be a unique idea to make 
them toys out of nut shells, so he 
took several pistachio half-shells, 
drilled a tiny hole in both ends, and 
then strung these on a rubber thread 
which he bought in a dime store 
notions department. 

For the lowest nut on the chain 
he used a large walnut to give weight. 
Then at the top he made a loop to 
fit the hand of the baby. This gave 
him a bouncy chain to play with. 
Seach painted several of these nut 
shells with nail polish which one of 
the babies’ mothers gave him, for he 
found the youngsters were more at- 
tracted to red than any other color. 

When he saw how beloved those 
bouncy strings of nutshells were, 
Seach decided to go a step further 
and make dolls of the nut shells. He 
used a whole walnut or filbert for 
the head, and strung the usual pis- 
tachio half-shells for the body. Two 
shorter threads of the elastic, with 
more pistachio shells, served as legs 
attached to the bottom of the long 
body; and two more short strands 
served as arms higher up near the 
head. 

For weights at the end of the 
feet and arms, Seach used the large 





Nut Shell Baubles Gor Babies 


filberts again, and by painting a 
cheerful face on every head, he made 
a lovable, bouncing, clicking doll 
that could be attached to each little 
hand by the loop made above the 
walnut head, The rubber thread that 
was left sticking out above the 
painted head was tied to its base in 
a knot. The baby could hold the 
doll by this loop, or it could be hung 
onto a baby buggy where the sway- 
ing motion kept it clicking merrily 
away to the amusement of the 
youngster. 

After he had made dolls like these 
for all the youngsters in his family, 
Seach found that many of the young 
mothers who were friends of his 
relatives were asking him to make 
such dolls for their children, too. 
When they offered to pay him for 
his work and his time, he realized 
that he had hit on a profitable hobby. 

Now Seach makes his little dolls 
and clicker chains on his days off 
from the nut store. He has also 
made some clever costume jewelry 
for the women in his family from 
nut shells attractively painted on a 
pin attachment. Other shells are 
strung into a necklace, with a lock 
added for easy wearing. His prices 
vary according to the work done. 

But Seach’s. most popular items 
are the clicking, jerking dolls. And 
he loves to make them, because he 
knows the babies who get them love 
them, too! 

‘Robin Joseph lizkowitz 








of an old English roaster. 


| Vases WORKMANSHIP marks each 
piece he turns out, whether it be 
a relatively simple candle snuffer of 
brass, or an intricate set of candle 
holders, joined with an arch of brass. 
Stressing the importance of hand work, 
his concessions to the Machine Age are 
few. He uses an electric drill for boring 
tivet holes and has a power wheel for 
some of his polishing and burnishing. 
His only other mechanized tool is a 
press brake on which he forms the 
sheets of brass used in such items as 
long flower containers. All other form- 
ing and hammering is done by hand. 

For the most part, soldering is suf- 
ficient to hold the joints or seams, but 
when unusual strength is required, such 





as at the point where the lip on the 
conical-shaped candle snuffer is formed, 
he employs silver brazing. 

Once firmly in business, and. with 
the Seattle department store as his ex- 
clusive local outlet, Butts expanded his 
output in order to serve a few other 
stores in Washington and Oregon and 
as far north as Anchorage, Alaska. He 
does not plan to expand to the point 
where he must hire workmen; he is 
content to keep his business a highly 
personalized one, producing quality 
merchandise in a corner of his base- 
ment that occupies no more space than 
would a laundry room. His recipe for 
success in the profitable hobby field 
may be summed up in these few words: 
workmanship, pleasing design, followed 
by proper merchandising methods. 
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NOW YOU CAN EASILY 


Breeze Through 
REPAIR JOB! 


in LESS Time — with LESS Work 
N° auto repair job is tough when ry got MoToR’s 

New AUTO REPAIR MANUAL! Covers every job 
on every car built from 5 -g A! to to48! You can repair 
anything pee pe end—from Crosley to 


































go to it! Clear, illustrated 
guide that leads you easy- 
step-by-step. This amaz- 
ing 1948 Edition = 
tains all vital facts ‘ 
over 150 official 8. 
shop manuals. 


Everything You 
Need to Know 


Over 700 big 842” 


‘J ’ 
adjustment, replacement, 
tune-up facts. Hundreds 
of. charts, tables. Over 
1700 cut-away pictures, 
diagrams show exactly 
WHAT: to do, HOW to 


= ——— of auto 
service: 


SEND NO MONEY 
Examine it FREE 


Examine book FREE! 
If not convinced that it’s 
the greatest time and 
money-saver you’ve ever 
seen, return it in 7 days, 
pay nothing. Otherwise 
send only $1 (plus 35c 
postage); i $2 month- 
ly for onths; 95c 
one ae "later: Order 
from MoToR Book Dept., 
Desk 43G, 572 Madison 
a York 22, 








Smart Swapper 
(Continued from Page 41) 


having a lot of fun and getting ex- 
cellent practice. 

After his discharge, Adams began to 
think seriously about swapping. He was 
a graduate of the University of Missouri, 
class of 1941. He'd worked as a field 
biologist for the Missouri Conservation 
Commission and could have his old job 
back if he wanted it. 


DAMS DECIDED to visit Redshaw, the 

million dollar swapper business- 
man. He put an old two dollar radio 
on the back seat of his car for swapping 
and set out for Illinois. 

“It was a Sunday afternoon and we 
talked out on his front walk because 
he was so busy,” Adams recalls. “I told 
him I'd heard about him and he asked 
me what I had to swap.” 


It turned out Redshaw was only in- 
terested in big money deals. He told 
Ike he’d just swapped for five yachts 
which he’d never seen, and which were 
then anchored in Singapore. 

Back home Adams decided to sink 
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or swim. He took his own hobby, the 
books on wildlife that he had collected, 
and put them all up for swaps. He 
made up a mimeographed list and 
mailed it to members of bird clubs all 
over the country. Soon he got replies 
and offers, He made up more mimeo- 
graphed sheets. His mailing list grew. 
Now he’s having 6,000 catalogs printed. 

These catalogs were financed by 
swaps. Not long ago he flew up to 
Minnesota with some bird books. On 
the way back in Iowa, he traded them 
for stamps. Back home Adams swapped 
the stamps for some rare books. Half 
of these books went to the printer for 
the catalogs. Another swap got him his 
business letterheads. 


Swaps also account for some of his 
home furnishings as well as the baby 
carriage for his little girl, He traded 
a German Shepherd dog for it. The tires 
on his car, the anti-freeze in the radi- 
ator and his traps for winter hunting 
are all swaps. 


DAMS STILL bemoans the fact that 

he once bought a typewriter. That 
was when he started swapping, and he 
needed it to handle the mail. Since 
then, almost a half dozen have passed 
through his hands on swaps. 

Adams's mail now averages over ten 
letters a day. He gets letters from col- 
lectors wanting Teddy Roosevelt cam- 
paign buttons or clocks with wooden 
works. He can supply most requests. 
If he doesn’t have the item, he finds 
someone who has, and swaps for it. 


One recent week’s mail resulted in 
book swaps with an Englishman and 
a native of Surinam, Dutch Guiana. A 
check came from a Canadian for some 
phonograph records of bird calls, and 
another letter came from Australia. 


Adams has swapped by mail with 
people on every continent—in coun- 
tries from Sweden to Nigeria, from New 
Zealand to India. He saves all the en- 
velopes and cards that come in and 
swaps them to collectors by the box- 


Mrs, Adams used to handle part of 
the correspondence. She is also a gradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri. About 
a year ago their daughter Nancy Ann 
was born and now Ike handles most 
of the work by himself. 


4 om ADAMS home is the business 
headquarters. Two back rooms are 
filled with wildlife books, which are 
still Adams’s swapping specialty. In the 
garage are novels and magazines. Down 
in the basement is a mound of card- 
board boxes full of loose postage stamps. 








THE TRADING POST 


If you have anything to SELL, and are look. 
ing for a . THE TRADING POST is 
a “MUST” for 

A complete se. ae directory with markets 
for everything under the sun. A market for 
your hobbies — for products of the Small 
Farm, Field, Forest and Stream. No other 
book like this has ever been or 
yA back if you are not satisfied 

$2.00 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4042 N. KIMBALL AVE. CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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KNOW THE RULES OF 
BA L 
New baseball rules and decisions book. Makes the 
baseball 


pires 
structs on the game. Settles a” disputes. Deal. 
professional: 


eated to er semi-pros is as 
well. Recommended by Cemenietionsr Chandler, Every 
player should have one. $1.00 postpa 
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Adams estimates he now has between 
a quarter and half million stamps. 
Above four shelves of Mrs. Adams’s 
preserves, is a whole shelf of Mason 
jars. Each is full of coins. Mrs. Adams 
makes Ike keep the jars covered with 
newspapers so they can’t be seen through 
the basement window. 

Adams has been careful to keep his 
collection in order. He avoids a junk 
shop atmosphere by swapping for things 
he knows other people are looking for. 
He keeps a card file on every customer's 
wants, 

Recently he swa apped a pair of ex- 
pensive binoculars for a 12-gauge shot- 
gun with seven boxes of shells, four 
pistols, $15, a wrist watch and a ream 
of carbon paper. 

Adams also swaps for advertising. 
He recently traded some magazines for 
some stampless covers. These are en- 
velopes which were mailed before stamps 
came into use. In return for these cov- 
ers, he received $21 credit in classified 
advertising. 


ae HAS several suggestions to 
make about his profitable hobby, 
which is now a growing small business. 
He still considers wildlife as his hobby 
but has had to keep his personal col- 
lection of books limited to stay in 
business. However, through his swaps 
he always has a large supply of wild- 
life books on hand, which include most 
of the standard works. 

Adams says it is easiest to swap by 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


mail. In order to save postage use post 
cards. “It costs no more to make a $10 
swap by post card than a $1 swap,” he 
says. “The more swapping you can do 
on one mailing the better.” 


He advises swappers not to trade a 
rare item worth $100 for 100 ordinary 
items worth $1 each. “Always trade 
rare items for other rare items,” he 
says. “Then you'll have valuable things 
that other people are looking for.” 


— BASIS of successful swapping, 
says Adams, is furnishing one per- 
son an item he wants very badly. What 
he can furnish in return will be worth. 
less to him, such as an old collection of 
street car transfers from the attic. The 
swapper then, through mimeographed 
lists, tries to find the collector of his 
new items, 


Other collectors may use Adams's 
ideas to increase their own collections 
through swapping. Swapping will add 
both profit and pleasure to a hobby. 
After two successful years Adams has 
become philosophical. 

“I took a big chance and did what 
I enjoy doing,” he says. “I’m my own 
boss. I’m meeting and writing to people 
interested in wildlife and conservation 
every day, and I’ve never had so much 
fun in my life.” 


Dolls That Charm Collectors 


(Continued from Page 37) 


and the prices at which they sell. 

Carefully answering every letter from 
prospective customers as to the details 
of the dolls and how they are made, etc. 
was another of Mrs. Barton’s policies 
that she feels was helpful in success- 
fully introducing her dolls. 


HEN Mrs. Barton introduces a 

novelty doll, such as a red satin 
Santa Claus on snowshoes that she made 
last Christmas, she is business woman 
enough to know that the market will 
be one entirely different from the col- 
lector market. With such a doll, her 


method of merchandising was naturally 


to contact stores featuring Christmas 
toys and dolls (and the results wete 
highly gratifying! ). 

A further means that Mrs. Barton 
uses to spread the reputation of her 
doll family is one that she laughingly 
explains combines business and _pleas- 
ure—with accent on the pleasure. Mfrs. 
Barton gives many programs at small, 
private, social gatherings as well as to 
church groups and other organizations. 
These programs, however, are given 
purely as an entertainment feature and 
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there is no attempt made to sell the 
dolls. She thoroughly enjoys this oppor- 
tunity to introduce her dolls and the 
hobby that has given her so much pleas- 
ure to new groups of interested listen- 
ets. Nevertheless, it just naturally stands 
to reason that such programs stimulate 
interest in the Merna Barton dolls, and 
so, indirectly, must be considered as a 
definite part of her advertising pro- 
gram. 

For the most part, Mrs. Barton’s dolls 
range in price from $3 to $12. 


SK Mrs. Barton the secret of her 

success and she will unhesitatingly 
answer “my husband!” Here is the key 
to enjoyment of a hobby—sharing it 
with those close to us and developing 
a mutuality of interest. Mrs. Barton is 
grateful for the actual mechanical help 
her husband provides, but it is his un- 
failing cooperation, understanding, pati- 
ence and helpful criticism that mean 
most. Laughingly and lovingly she will 
tell you that only a very devoted hus- 
band would be willing to pitch in and 
help with the housework, make doll 
stands and retire at night under mounds 
cf doll clothes and stray limbs! 


With supplies growing more plenti- 
ful, Mrs. Barton is already dreaming up 
new creations. Collectors, familiar with 
the high quality of her work and the 
umique creations she always produces, 
impatiently await her new masterpieces 
in miniature. What is more, there are 
many mere amateur admirers awaiting 
a peek, for aside from being the essence 
of perfection from a collector’s stand- 
point, these dolls abound in pure, heart 
warming loveliness. 


Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 9) 


is found this month in “Veils That Flat- 
ter Brides,” on page 24. In response to 
our request for some data about her- 
self, Miss Olson sent the following: 

“Occasionally after I have been given 
an interview, I have the tables turned 
on me, and find myself interviewed 
most capably. It’s a disconcerting ex- 
perience that a writer is not expecting, 
and it makes me realize how liberal 
with their time and rich experiences 
these people have been to me, a 
stranger to them. 

“Portland, Oregon, my home since 
1942, has stilled my plaint: ‘I could 
write, if I only had something to say.’ 
Now my desk piles high with subjects 
clamoring for light. I've learned, after 
much toying with fiction, from. chil- 
dren’s tales to mystery shorts, that my 
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ettes, etc. Over 100 clever de- 
signs in stock. For Painting, 
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ple and Instructions. 
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meat is people. My colleagues have 
learned to recognize the calculating 
gleam in my eye when I hear them 
relate a funny anecdote. Even the pre- 
cocious little girl in whose home I live 
is getting wary about ‘bright sayings.’ 
A cattle baron’s reluctant assent to an 
interview is compensated for by his 


hearty, albeit wondering, farewell, “You 
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know, I enjoyed that chat.’ 

“On the other side of the ledger, a 
hardware display artist twinkles over 
his glimpse of my notes: ‘Can you read 
that?’ And an ex-ski champion, after a 
question and answer struggle, upon my 
& suggestion that he might like to volun- 
teer some points, laconically answers: 
‘Go ahead; you're doing all right.’ 
People are fun. Writing what they tell 
me is hard work. 

“I was born in Klingensundet, Nor- 
way, and came with my parents and 
older brother to a little mining town, 
Supetior, Montana, when I was five. 
As I grew up, when my nose wasn’t in 
a book, I was climbing mountains, going 
on camping trips in Montana and 
Idaho, catching fish for anyone else to 
eat, learning to make bannocks, and 
listening to miners’ tall tales, which 
have a tang not unlike Paul Bunyan 
yarns. 

“After a summer in normal college, 
I began teaching in rural schools. For 
five years I alternated between teach- 
ing and going to summer school, with 
much enthusiasm at first. When this 
waned, I decided my pupils would be 
better off with another teacher. 


“Since then, I have tried a variety 
of lines of work, always scribbling after 
hours: cook on a large beet ranch, re- 
search worker on the Montana Writers’ 
Project, reader in a press clipping 
bureau’ (not like the one in ‘A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn’); file clerk in the 
Oregonian editorial library. 

“Filing clippings and pictures was, 
of course, routine work; but hunting 
them out for staff writers and cartoon- 
ists was fascinating. Their demands 
ranged through head hunters, Alaskan 
flowers, ‘corpses’ for the true detective 
writer, pictures of bearded hermits and 

unds of butter. It was instructive to 
see what they wrought from these spoils 
of the morgue. 

“For a brief stretch, I was page on a 
bookmobile that serves the rural dis- 
tricts surrounding Portland. It sounds 
like romantic work, but its chief re- 
quirement is good sea legs, so one can 
shelve books while the converted truck 
covers the route. I didn’t have them. 
From this job, I was transferred to the 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Since one of the main purposes of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is to help hobbyists the world 
over become better acquainted, this column has 
been established by reader demand to further 
that aim. 

If you would like to correspond with other 





hobbyists enjoying the same spare-time activ- 
ity as your own, or would like information on 
any particular hobby from a more experienced 
hobbyist, you will want your name listed here. 

Just send us your name and address, and 
the heading under which you would like your 


ee 
Hobby Club House 
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name listed, along with 50 cents for each inser- 
tion. All listings will be subject to publisher's 
approval. 

For your convenience, you may send $5.00 
Ho ase consecutive insertions, thus saving 





CANARIES 


Lillian M. Otersen, 16 Grove Place, West 
Haven 16, Conn. 











COLLECTIONS 


CROCHET BOOKS & PATTERNS—Mtrs. 
Howard Hall, Anderson, Ind. 


SMALL TOWN NEWSPAPERS & TELE- 
PHONE DIRECTORIES—Mrs. M. H. 
Baumgartner, 425 Walnut Court, Jackson- 
ville 6, Fla 


PITCHERS—Mrs. 
Enterprise, Pa. 











Ira J. Detwiler, New 





CROCHETING 


Mrs. John Schweigert, 604 East 11th Street, 
Ladysmith, Wisc. 











CUFF BUTTONS 





Mrs. Eva Hartman, Florence, Wis. 


GLASS 


MUSICAL MOVEMENTS 





OLD PATTERN — Nalia Homeyer, 1502 
So. Nevada, Colorado Springs, Colo 


A. M. Shields, 15 East 60th St., New York 
22, New York. 

















JEWELRY NEEDLEWORK LITERATURE 
COPPER—Mrs. Marie Towle, 617 Mul- Harriotte E. Stone, 403 South Alhambra 
berry St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. Ave., Monterey Park, Calif. 





SHELL—Miss Corinne Brickner, 81 Melissa 
St., Tiffin 6, Ohio. 








JIG SAWED SILHOUETTES 





Maxine Walker, Box 4, Ney, Ohio. 





KNITTING 





Mrs. Irene Hamilton, 944 42nd St., Oak- 


land 8, Calif. 


OLD GOLD 
Burton Bowen, Box 851, Mt. Home, Tenn. 


PAINTING 


GREETING CARDS-—Besse M. Johnson, 
383 South Main, Urbana, Ohio. 














POST CARDS 


Mrs. Arthur Boettcher, 15 Court Street, St. 
Joseph, Mich. 











Honora E. Green, 927 Wellington Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 








DOLLS 





Mrs. Ruby Searles, 11520 So. Budlong Ave., 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 





Mrs. F. S. Mueller, 1213 So. 


Bozeman, Mont. 


Mrs. Ethel Wagenbaugh, 280 W. Bridge 
St., Catskill, N. Y. 


Mrs. Freeman Clark, 2302 Stanford, Hous- 
ton 6, Texas. 


4th Ave., 











Mrs. John Billings, Manset, Maine. 








FELTCRAFT 


LAPEL ORNAMENTS—Mrs. Charles H. 
Heller, P. O. Box 21, East Dubuque, III. 





MIMEOGRAPHING 





Willard J. Mackie, 81 Marion Gardens, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 





MINIATURES 


KNIFE BOXES—William P. Smith, North 
Madison Road, Madison, Conn. 


MATCHBOX-Gerald V. Butler, 80 Chat- 
ham St., Lynn, Mass. 











POT HOLDERS 


Mrs. Agnes Cash, 507 So. Neil St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 








RABBITS 





ANGORA ~— Elizabeth Maxwell, Earlham, 


Towa. 





SEWING 


GIFTS—Mrs. Mae Hagen, 501 Cherry St., 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 








STUFFED ANIMALS 





Mrs. Marion Pye, 1624 S. E. Main St. 
Portland 14, Ore 


WEAVING 











FIGURINES 


MOTOR TOURS 





Mrs. 


Vera Embrey, Box 419, Brenham, 
Texas. 


a S. Eves, 8146 Langley Ave., Chicago 19, 





Clarence L. Grim, 3840 Derry St., Harris 
burg, Pa. 





Seymour L. Amick, W-2319 Third Ave. 
Spokane 9, Wash. 
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WASHINGTONIAN has stolen In addition, Parker is probably 
the thunder of the mythical the only man in the country who 
Thunderbird and turned totem pole- carves individual totems—figures and 
aig making into a business that brings faces for the poles. 
ancient Indian lore right into your 
living room. : O KEEP his ideas fresh, Parker 
He is M. W. Parker, of Burien, makes periodic visits to the 
Washington, whose Woodcraft Hob- various Indian reservations in the NEW COLLET CHUCK 
by shop specializes in totemology. area, in an effort to recapture old A Precision Alloy Chuck for all Round Stock 
His illustrations of tribal legends, legends and: find new totem ideas. The Martin Collet Chuck is ideal for home 
ap workshops, schools, and small shops where 
carved in sugar pine, range from But it’s hard work, for usually only round stock must be chucked. The chuck has no 
matchstick miniatures—Parker’s own the old tribesmen recall the legends, || "o¢ctMe jaws, no longitudinal play and short 
invention and the smallest totem and they won't talk unless they get — a even grip that will not mar 
; work. th ith 1”—8 thread 
poles in the world—to ten-foot paid by the hour. i%*-8 thread arbors: oe ws 
giants which sell for as much as $200. Parker is a perfectionist. Nothing * Safe — no projecting jaws 
Parker, 45, learned his trade dur- ws h if ¢ Economical — Amazing low price 
ch i gets nim angrier than to see a giit e Rust proof — hard chrome plate 
‘blishers || ing his Indiana childhood, when he shop totem pole sporting a Thunder- * Easy to use — a single twist tightens 
° a ort overhang — smooth operation 
id $5.00 || WOuld watch the whittlers at the  hird in its central section, The myth- ||caracrry—chuck capacity is 2” —. three 
s saving general store turn out everything ical creature should never be any- one collets handle these sizes—%” and 
in : —— ” and 1” — 1%” and 1%”. Chuck 
from canes to slingshots with non- where but at the top. The Carver also and tiviee collets complete, handle seven sizes 
: chalant case. hig rtp a SO holds a low opinion of current In- of aoe Collets may be re-bored for odd sized 
) a“ rye in “omg hig + — — dian totem pole makers. AVAILABLE — The Martin Collet Chuck is 
workin ass he gave more instruc- « . ” available in both steel and alloy metal. The steel 
w York tions ° the peel did. Even in the old days, he Says, chuck No. 201 is for heavier production work 
ee ; i and sells complete with three double-end steel 
Twenty years ago Parker went the job Menai . Pp rofessional ing — collets for $18.95. The alloy chuck 
“ret » Burien, whew’ te boile Today it 1S virtually a lost art. = 301 is for homecraft use and $11 95 
wes # sells complete for. ° 
Re single-handed his own ten-room , —2 has not — made I = an | aie 2 
hambra || house. He also constructed by hand 198 Dusiness out O° totem poles; he 
almost every item of furniture in a8 also performed a worthy com- 
=| it. It was there, in the Pacific North- Se ae ace. + Sane ae - 
west, that totemology first entered 7 me 8 Sr SOE ae f 
Tean Parker’s life. Many towns in the hk ag a 1 a ~~ 
: region have authentic totems in the “4f™S ae bk, eg ee 
city squares, and there is much totem ‘festiNg AODby. 
lore. Parker runs a 12-week carving 
ohnson, Today Parker has a flourishing course, and has graduated hundreds 
____|| hobby shop which deals in Parker- of youths, stimulated most of them 
~ |! made leather and plastic work as 0 Creative totem work. Not a rich 
well as wooden objects, but the man, Parker provides space, ma- ~ CARBIDE TIPPED 
eet, St. | Mainstay of his business is the totem terials and tools. His work with the TURNING CHISELS 
pole. The backlog of orders from boys has led many Pam poi bo sa te oe 
— ood e car e D urn n 
people all over the country i ee ee ee chuck shown above will make an ideal com- 
i tly i he hundreds. M hobbies and as a result Parker con- bination for your home workshop. You can 
consistently in the hundreds. Many , ; 
2 i d ts tw rf fessi nal adult cl SeS make projects such as shown here—and hun- 
Cham- prominent people order special totem * ucts oO pro 0 r as dreds of other attractive articles. The Martin 
poles for their country estates, which in wood, leather and plastics. But || “‘Chisait” ts tops for turning all materials such 
=|] will illustrate incidents of personal totems remain his first love. 
interest. Mitchell Namron 
arlham, 
a . ._ | SEE YOUR DEALER OR ORDER DIRECT 
Hobby Huddle to the not too well established writer. 
as BSS BESS EB HSE SS 
ra (Continued from Page 59) ventas Spee 
srry St, . D° you have a teen age daughter XX MILWAUKEE 12, wise. 
catalog department of the Portland pub- looking for something to do in Hye Enclosed is check or money 
28 lic library, where I was tantalized by the vacation months? She might try co order for... for 
handling hundreds of books that I shellcraft, and emulate 14-year-old Bar- | which please send me the ogy Ea 
ain St.,J couldn’t dip into. bara Bittner who is finding increasing | © No. 30 Alor | ONG. oe gait 65 
inistiinaiialiba i ies.|  _—colilets. ........ 11.95 [J No. 103— 
“At present I am gambling on full- sales for her shell pins and novelties, collets $ Oe eae ies 
time writing, mostly for trade journals, especially her featured items, sets otf | (] No. 101—%” sa. []No. 104—%” rnd. 
____Jamong them Hardware Age, Western scatter pins that resemble turtles. e cine tae ee ae borer 
Harris] Fabrics, Western Upholstery, Juvenile Leonard Snyder will tell of Miss Bitt- |‘ Martin steel Collet, Chuck, Chisalls, ete. 
Merchandising, Toys and Novelties, and ner’s enterprise in the July PROFITABLE | name 
1 Ave.| Sporting Goods Dealer. Editors of trade HOBBIES. Clinton C. Shroyer feels that | aaaress 
publications, I find, are most helpful (Continued on Page 63) | City State 











Hsuing with HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described in this department, 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
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Photographic Enlarger 


| D sp magieng TO fill the big demand 
for a quality enlarger at a low 
price, and engineered to solve the prob- 
lem of limited working space, Federal’s 
new Model 269 store-away enlarger can 
be set up in 39 seconds—ready for 
action. When not in use this latest ad- 
dition to the famous Federal line can 
be taken apart and stored in a space 
only 8 inches by 15 inches by 20 inches, 
This makes it ideal for people living 
in apartments and all photographic 





The Federal enlarger, above, ready 
for use, and below, dismantled for stor- 
age in small space. 





hobbyists who do their work in kitchens 
or bathrooms. 

Priced at $39.50, the Federal 269 is 
supplied complete with a fine Decar 
F:6.3 anastigmat lens at no extra cost. 
Federal excise tax is also included in 
the price. 

Built to take negatives from minia- 
ture up to 214 inches by 314 inches, 
Model 269 has many of the precision 
perfect features which have made Fed- 
eral among America’s most popular en- 
largers. 

For additional information communi- 
cate with the Federal Manufacturing 
and Engineering Corporation, Brooklyn 
5, New York. 





“Felt”? Finish 


NEW and novel method which 

enables the hobbyist to decorate 
plaster castings with a soft, felt-like 
finish has recently been added to the 
line of plastercraft supplies of the Blue 
Rapids Supply Company. With Jay- 
hawk Art-Felt, a dyed rayon flock 
(fibres cut 1 millimeter long), beauti- 
ful felt-like finishes may be applied to 
practically any surface. 

The fibres are applied to a model 
by dusting them over a surface that 
has been painted with any compara- 
tively slow-drying adhesive such as 
enamel, varnish, certain types of glue, 
etc. The Art-Felt may be applied to 
small areas with a salt shaker and, for 
large areas, a dust gun is available. Ex- 
cess fibres are brushed off after the 
adhesive has dried. As many colors as 
desired may be applied to a model, 
merely by allowing time to dry after 
application of each color. 

The horse shown in the illustration is 
twelve inches high and has been given 
a lustrous coat of black Art-Felt. Green 
Art-Felt was used on the base to simu- 
late grass. 

Many other uses for this material will 
occur to hobbyists. It may be used to 
line silverware chests or drawers, in- 
strument cases, tackle boxes, camera 
cases, etc. It is invaluable for the bases 
of ash trays, book-ends, lamp bases, 
jewel boxes, cigarette boxes, paper 








Horse Coated With Art-Felt 


weights, pen holders, etc. Unique greet- 
ing cards and advertising novelties may 
be made by applying it to paper. It 
may be used for decorating lamp shades, 
gift boxes, book covers, etc. 


Art-Felt is furnished in red, pink, 
peach, yellow, gold, orange, green, light 
greep, blue, turquoise, wine, beige, gray, 
brown, black and white in 4% pint cans 
which sell for 25 cents, in 14 pint cans 
for 45 cents and in several larger sizes 
of containers. In addition, two kits are 
sold. The Beginner’s Kit contains 4 
pint cans of all 16 colors and retails 
for $3.95, and the Complete Kit contains 
Y4 pint cans of all colors, a special dust 
gun, a pint of adhesive, and a set of 
7 assorted artist brushes. The Com- 
plete Kit retails for $8.95. All prices 
include postage. A complete “Plaster- 
craft” course and catalog of supplies 
may be obtained by writing to the Blue 
Rapids Supply Company, Blue Rapids, 
Kansas. 





Versatile Electric Hand-Tool 


A NEW lightweight, portable electric 

hand-tool has been introduced by 
the Master Appliance Company, of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. Called Roto-Master, the 
new product is a small but complete 
workshop in itself, capable of perform- 
ing hundreds of jobs with a minimum 
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Portable Hand-Tool 


of time and effort. 

Versatile Roto-Master is an ideal tool 
for craftsmen who work in wood, metal 
or plastic. It saves hours of tedious 
handwork and because of its convenient 
size, serves equally well in the hand or 
on a bench stand. For the man who 
makes his home his hobby, Roto-Master 
serves a dozen purposes daily. It re- 
moves cracked and dried putty from 
window frames, sharpens knives and 
other household tools, sands or polishes. 
In the shop or laboratory Roto-Master 
is a valuable portable tool that is 
adaptable for almost limitless uses: 
grinding, routing, engraving, burring or 
buffing. 

Roto-Master’s smooth performance is 
assured by self-oiling bearings and a 
high-speed motor of the powerful uni- 
versal type. This efficient motor re- 
volves at 30,000 RPM and is cooled 
with a specially designed ventilating 
fan. It operates on AC or DC current. 
The Roto-Master case is molded of 
durable plastic in a unique shape that 
prevents rolling when the tool is placed 
on table or bench. It is also comfortable 
in the hand. 

The new Roto-Master is available 
alone or in three sets complete with 
grinders, cutters and accessories. Roto- 
Master will be available at hobby shops, 
electrical and hardware stores, and 5 
partment stores. For further details, 
write direct to the Master Appliance 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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PROFITABLE SUMMER FUN! 


Make valuable articles and gifts of leather, 
plastics, metal, veneer and other materials. 
It’s easy to make beautiful copper jewel- 
ty, leathergoods and dozens of other unusual 
and beautiful articles for gifts or sale with our 
complete craft kits. No extras to buy. Simple, 
easy instruction. Anyone can do it. Exciting 
fun for all the family. All kits fully described 
in highly illustrated, 32-page catalog-hand- 
book, packed with fascinating 
information for hobbyists. Send 
dime for your copy now to 
BEAVER CRAFTS, DEPT. 0-8 
11558 S$. WENTWORTH AVE. 
CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 





Hobby Huddle 
(Continued from Page 61) 


after thirty-three years of pursuing his 
hobby, he can rightfully speak of him- 
self as a successful coin collector and 


dealer. Last year in his spare time he ° 


handled more than $15,000 in rare 
coins. He'll share his experiences with 
you in the July issue, which will also 
include more than twenty other articles, 
features and departments covering all 
manner of hobbies, for indoors and out. 


Tater’ 0 Seana, 


Gor Fae 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman, 

















Sirs: 

This is a thank you letter. Through 
you I have made a friend—one of the 
nicest gifts one person can give another. 

In your February issue you printed 
a letter in part from Joan Lucas of 
South Wales and the day I received 
my magazine I wrote her offering some 
material I had left over from the mak- 
ing of stuffed toys. If you could read 
the courageous letter I received it would 
bring tears to your eyes as it did to mine. 
Her husband was reported missing twice 
and dead once—her possessions lost— 
and yet she wrote, “Luke and I live with 
my Mum and Dad—we're very happy 
here so we are amongst the fortunate.” 
Certainly her conception of the word 
“fortunate” differs from ours—perhaps 
we don’t fully appreciate how fortunate 
some of us are! 

Today I received a second letter. She 
hasn’t received the articles I sent, but 
from the tone of her writing I can 
sense the excitement with which she 
is anticipating their arrival. 

She has received twenty letters to 
date and I know she feels, as I, that 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES is not only an 
interesting magazine but a publication 
with a heart. 

Mrs. Norman LeBlanc, 
Acushnet, Massachusetts 





Sirs: 
My trial subscription to PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES has already proved quite profit- 
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BIG PROFITS IN 
Pr" PRINTING? 


lel 










Amazing opportunity for am- 
Z bitious men in revolutionary new 
2 SILK SCREEN Printing Busi- 
= ness. Have your own profitable 
business producing signs, show- 
cards, posters, novelties, etc. IN 
COLOR. Big demand. No art 
ability needed. Write for free folder. 


W. E. WOLFF CO. 817-P High St., Anderson, Ind. 


COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES 
EARN MONEY the ecsye RHINESTONES 
leasant . Send 1 

for literature and instruc-e MOONSTONES 
tions on HOW TO MAKE 

COSTUME JEWELRY. e PEARLS 


R. MYLES HERBER e EARWIRES 


1360-E Hicks Street 
New York 67, N. Y. © CLASPS 

















$500 to $5000 YEARLY 


Raise Angoras, world’s most profitable 
.hobby. Small amount of space in back 
yard—no experience needed. Free in- 
formation. 


WILSON’S _ Stonton, Calif. 














able to me. I have never read a more 
interesting and informative magazine. 
Please do not spoil the warmth and 
informality of PROFITABLE HOBBIES by 
exploiting the hobbies of famous people 
simply for the sake of carrying big- 
time names. If their hobbies are un- 
usual or their technique is expert, that 
will be wonderful to hear about. Other- 
wise let’s just pass them by, please. 
I'd like to say the thing which I think 
would add most to the usefulness. and 
interest of PROFITABLE HOBBIES would 
be a garden article each month. It would 
not necessarily be very long, although 
I think a page donated to gardening 
would not be out of place. There are 
many people who garden as a hobby 
and who would be interested in timely 
articles of a practical nature. Some 
might be on flower arrangements which 
are unusual, illustrated by snapshots. 
What do you think? 
Johnnie C. Gallagher, 
Mineral Wells, Texas. 





Sirs: 

You said you wanted to know what 
people thought of having an article by 
or about a well-known person included 
in PROFITABLE HOBBIES — such as 
“Laughing With the Lawmakers” in the 
April, 1948, issue. 

I'm all for it. It adds to the appeal 
and charm of your magazine. 

Of course, I agree wit you 100 
cent that the article should be included 
only if it is worthwhile and up to the 
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SHELLCRAFT 
Jewelry & Novelties 


At home, you can make beau- 
tiful shellcraft jewelry and nov- 
elties, from our sea shells. 
Thousands of people are de- 
manding these beautiful crea- 
tions, no experience necessary, 
start today, get your DUN-DEE 
complete Beginners kit, illustrat- 
ed instructions, plastic founda- 
tions, metal pins with safety 
catch, metal earring screws, 
tweezers, shellcraft lacquer, and 
duco cement. Everything you 
need to make five beautiful sets. 
All for $2.75 postpaid. 

Free catalog on shells & sup- 
plies. Our stock is complete, two 
branches to serve you. 

DUN-DEE SHELLCRAFT & SUPPLIES 


4, BEECHWOOD STATION, 
ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA 
DUN-DEE SHELLCRAFT INDUSTRIES 


BOX 3, STATION K, TORONTO, ONT. 











REPAIR YOUR OWN CHINA, 
DOLLS, FIGURINES! 
Complete artist’s supplies for repairing, re- 
placing and decorating every variety of china 
and glass WITHOUT firing. Replace missing 
doll and figurine arms, legs, etc. yourself. 
Complete China Repair Kit, $5.00 postpaid 
anywhere in the U. S 
Complete Molding Kit, $3.00 postpaid. 
NO PREVIOUS ART OR TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTIONS NECESSARY 
e FREE: Send for free list of art supplies. 
Individual help with repair problems for 

purchasers. 


A, Ludwig Klein & Son 


ADHESIVE SPECIALISTS 


621 S. Ninth St. Philadelphia 47, Pa. 











ETCH-ON-GLASS KIT 


A frosted effect can be created with per set 

our special cream. Decorate your glass- 

ware with monograms or designs. Each $] 50 

Tape, Instruction Booklet, and Stencil 7 

Knife. 

Send Cash Save Postage 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS 

770-774 Carnegie Cleveland 15, Ohio 


kit ineludes Designs, Cream, Stencil 
Complete Catalog of Craft Supplies 10c 

















high standard you have maintained all 
along. 

I realize that you are primarily in- 
terested in keeping the magazine for, 
of, and by the people, which is a very 
commendable policy. It is for this very 
reason that I’m sure you will choose 
wisely and well when it comes to articles 
about or by celebrities. 

Miss Alice Boerner, 
New York City, New York. 


Sirs: 
I received my first copy of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES in September, 1946, and 


that first copy convinced me that every 
minister's family should have it in 
the home, not only for good reading, 
but also for the ideas it has on crafts 
for clubs and groups of young people 
with whom we work. Our whole family 


“looks forward to each copy and each 


one of us has a special interest in it. 

It was from your magazine that I 
got the idea of trying to write for a 
hobby and a little spare cash. Perhaps 
I'll find I have no talent for writing at 
all, but then with PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
around I can start another hobby easily. 

At first when you wrote that my 
subscription was soon to expire I 
thought we just couldn’t spare the $3 
for another year’s subscription, but the 
more I thought about it the more I 
came to realize that we couldn’t afford 
to be without it, so I renewed our sub- 
scription for another year. 

Thank you for PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 
It makes me wish I were three or four 
people, so I could do more of the things 
I read about in it. 

Mrs. Joe Jewett, 
Heppner, Oregon. 


Sirs: 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES came to me as 

a birthday gift. As an invalid of twenty 
(paralyzed from the waist down since 
seven, due to an auto accident), I wish 
to say how much interest and inspira- 
tion this magazine has given me. It has 
opened a whole new life, and is defi- 
nitely a morale booster for all invalids 
and bed-ridden people who want to 
be doing something—and earning at 
the same time. I am most grateful to 
know of PROFITABLE HOBBIES and con- 
sider it ace of magazines. 

Warren Claunch, 

Pacific Grove, California. 


PROFITABLE HOB 


Answers to Crossword 
on Page 31 
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Hobbying In Washington 
(Continued from Page 21) 
Wilmington, Baltimore, Atlanta, Jack- 
sonville, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Dayton, Seattle, Oakland, San 
Diego, Long Beach, San Bernadino, 
Dallas, Shreveport, Birmingham and 
Little Rock. If you are physically handi- 
capped and would like hobby-type work, 
why not contact the nearest Goodwill 

Industries branch store? 


Answers to Quiz on Page 11 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


. trio 
. triplets 

. trisect 

. tricycle 

. triplicate 


1 tercentenary 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. triangle 
- 
8 
9 
10 


triple 
triennial 
trimester 
trilogy 
triweekly 
triumvirate 
trisyllabic 
trilateral 
tricolor 


. tripod 


. cube 
. trigamist 
. trillion 











City 16, Mo. 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


Dept. S— Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Please mail my copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES to the address 
shown below each month for the next year. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


For the convenience of PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers who are 
not receiving the magazine by mail, this service is offered to you by 
merely filling out the form below and mailing it, along with $3.00 to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Department S, Handcraft Building, Kansas 





Address 





City 


Zone 





State. 








SPECIAL OFFER: You can save $1.00 over the newsstand price 
by enclosing $5.00 for a 2-year subscription. 
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LET Pxofccaélec HOBBIES.... 
MAKE YOUR HOBBY PAY! 


eaders of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, by the dozens, have written us to tell about their hobbies and 
to ask the question, "How can I make money from my hobby?” From the experience of two 
years in publishing PROFITABLE HOBBIES magazine we have found the answer right in front 
of our very noses. It seems that hobbyists are not only sellers but also buyers, and as a case in 
point we'd like to reprint below a note from Mrs. Irene Hamilton who first began to advertise 
in April, 1947. 


Because her business was a small one, she used the classified advertising columns of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES where the results are big and the cost is small. As we were preparing last 
month’s issue, we received the following letter from her. 








"Dear Sir, 


Thank you very much for your 
reminder for my ad in the May issue. 
I am keeping very busy answering 
my former ads and selling instruc- 
tions and my yarn. I now have quite 
a profitable business since I first 
wrote to you in 1947. I feel a lot of 
my success has been directly due to 
your wonderful magazine." 


Mrs. Irene Hamilton 
Hamilton's Handknits 
Oakland, California 





hat Mrs. Hamilton has done, you can do too. If you have some hobby product which you 
would like to sell there are undoubtedly many customers for you from among the thousands of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers. 
6 


All you need do to get into a sideline business without great overhead is to describe your 
product or service in a few simple words, count them and send us the message with ten cents 
for each word. Your ad will appear in the HITCHING POST, where “hobby riders tie up for 


profit’—and you'll be pleased at the results. 


Send your order today to Classified Advertising Department, Profitable Hobbies Magazine, 
24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 
ee 
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$1,000.00 in CASH PRIZE‘ 


Nothing to Buy 


Nothing to Sell 


No Coupons 


Just write a letter of 1,000 words or less on the subject “How I (or my club, lodge, church 
or organization, etc.) Make Extra Money.” Yes, it is just as simple as that—You have as good 


a chance as anyone to be a BIG winner. 


First Prize $300.00 
Second Prize 200.00 
Third Prize 100.00 
Fourth Prize 75.00 


Fifth Prize 25.00 
10 Prizes, each of 10.00 
20 Prizes, each of 5.00 
50 Prizes, each of 2.00 


Total of 85 Thrilling Winners 


Read the easy rules—nothing complicated 
or difficult. Just imagine you are writing a let- 
ter to a friend, telling:him how he too, can 
make extra money just as you have done. 
It isn't how much money you have made that 
counts, but rather the usefulness of your idea 
to others. Spelling or grammar do not matter. 


Letters will be judged solely on the basis 
of their helpfulness to others. That merely 
means that you should give specific details 
and factual information. It may be your own 
experience, or that of some member of your 
family, or some organization to which you be- 
long. For example, maybe you have made 
some article for which you have found a sale. 
Maybe you are selling something for some- 
one else. Maybe you run a gift shop or ex- 
change in your own home. Maybe you are 
raising flowers, pets, etc. Tell about anything 
you do aside from your regular job or line of 
work—in your spare time for extra money, for 
your pleasure or profit. 

DO—tell what you do; materials used, how 
you started; HOW YOU GET YOUR CUS- 
TOMERS; your advertising, if any; your costs, 
or selling prices or charges, or commissions. 


DON’T—just deal in general, broad state- 
ments such as, “One day I made a so-and-so, ~ 
my neighbor liked it and bought it, and now ~~ 
I can't keep up with the demand.” we 

DO NOT—make any elaborate presentation ~ 
—just write a letter. Do not send pictures, plans ~ 
or samples with your letter. The judges may | 
ask you for these later. * 

Remember you simply are writing a letter, ~ 
as you would to some friend whom you wished ~ 
to help get started making some extra money. 


You will find this a lot of fun—it may bring 2 


you a lot of money, and you will be actually 
helping others. 

Thousands are having fun and making 
profit successfully in their spare time. Many, 
many thousands of others would like to do 
the same. The winning letters will be made 
available to all who wish to get started mak- 
ing extra income. 

So start your letter right now . . . the one 
dashed off in a moment of inspiration may be 
the big winner. 


- Address: 


Judges, Thousand Dollar Contest 
2407 Burlington Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Follow These Easy Rules 


1. Write a letter of 1,000 words or less on 
“How I (or we) Make Extra Money.” 

2. Nothing to buy—nothing to sell—no 
coupons, box or bottle tops, labels, etc. to 
send in—just your letter. 

3. You may write about your own ex- 
perience or those of members of your fam- 
ily. or your club, lodge, etc. If entering for 
an organization, give official name and ad- 
dress for mailing check, if a winner. 


4. This contest is open to any resident 
(men, women, boys and girls) of the United 
States or Canada except employees, rela- 
tives of employees, or advertising agency of 
Modern Handcratt, Inc. 
5. The decision of the judges is final. All 
entries become exclusive property of Mod- 
_ ern Handcraft, Inc., which reserves the right 
to publish all prize winning letters in any 

form it sees fit, with or without editing, and 


to include the names and addresses of 
winners. 

6. Letters must be postmarked on or be- 
fore June 30, 1948, and received not later 
than July 5, 1948. 

7. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 

8. DO NOT write about other matters, or 
enclose other material in your contest en- 
velope. No questions concerning contest can 
be answered. No entries returned. 

9. Contest winners will be notified by mail 
as soon as possible after judges have made 
their selections. 

10. Be prepared to give references, etc. 
in case judges wish to check or confirm 
some detail of your story. 

11. Be sure your name and address are 
on each page. 


Send your entry to: 


Judges, THOUSAND DOLLAR Contest 
2407 Burlington Kansas City 16, Missouri 





